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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


pecially Recommended for— 


Yorld History, Geography: 

Unit on New Zealand: (1) “New 
Zealand: British dominion, rarely in 
the headlines, is proud of her fine 
record under democracy,” p. 6; (2) 
“Hunting ‘Humpbacks,’” p. 8. 

“How We Live in Nicaragua,” p. 9. 
“The Signing of the Magna Charta,” 
p. 16. 


onomic Geography: 
“New Zealand,” p. 6; 
‘Humpbacks,’” p. 8. 
ivics, Citizenship, American History: 


“Junior Citizens in Action,” p. 12; 
“I Am an American,” p. 13. 


“Hunting 


classes: 
“World News in Review,” p. 14; “Old 
and New Ideas of the Universe,” p. 
11; Career Club: “Battle of the Test 
Tubes,” p. 28. 


mester Quiz 


The regular Semester Quiz comes to 
with this issue of World Week. This 
a four-page supplement of quiz ma- 
ials based on World Week social- 
udies articles and “World News in 
view” during the current semester. 
fou will receive one copy for each stu- 
mt subscriber. If you need extra cop- 
, write promptly to: Editor, World 
eek, 7 East 12th St., New York 3. 
Scoring is based on 100 points for a 
brfect score. If time does not permit 
ing the complete test at one time, 
pring can be readjusted to permit use 
single pages or groups of pages for 
iz purposes. 
Teachers who wish to make further 
lection to fit class programs may find 
useful to build their tests around the 
owing groups of questions: 
orld History—pages 1-Q, 2-Q, and 
= Groups II and V on page 3-Q. 
ography or Economic Geography— 
“A Look At Asia” and “East and 
West” on page 1-Q, page 2-Q, Group 
IV on page 3-Q, page 4-Q. 


Civics—“Americans With World Re- 
sponsibilities” on page 1-Q, Groups 
I and III on page 3-Q. 

Current Events—page 1-Q, page -2-Q, 
Groups I, II, III, and V on page 3-Q. 

ANSWERS ARE ON PAGE 2-T. 


Magna Charta Script (p. 16) 
CBS Makes History (p. 18) 


Students and teachers have hailed 
the “CBS Is There” radio program as a 
dramatic way to present highlights of 
history. The script on Magna Charta is 
one of the first to be recorded. (See 
“Sharps and Flats,” page 20.) 


Student Activities 


1. Read the script in class. If you 
like, appoint students to read various 
roles (King John, etc.). In the closing 
scene, remember that the CBS an- 
nouncer is not taking part in the con- 
versation, but is reporting to the radio 
audience. 

2. Ask the students what other 
events in history would make good ra- 
dio scripts. Discuss suggestions and put 
list on the blackboard. 

3. Four or five students volunteer to 
do the research and write a script based 
on class suggestions. 


Note to Teachers 


Would you like World Week to pub- 
lish more scripts from the “CBS Is 
There” program? We would appreciate 
knowing your opinion on this subject. 
Address postal card to Editor, World 
Week, 7 East 12 Street, New York 8. 


American Day Program 


Read “Junior Citizens in Action” and 
“I Am an American” (pages 12 and 


13). 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLES 


Judith Budde and Marilyn Grashorn 
describe how the young people of Du- 
buque, Iowa, freed the city of flies, im- 


proved student behavior at movies, 
organized a youth council, helped in 
rives to collect money for fighting in- 
fantile paralysis and tuberculosis, ete. 
The week of May 15 is being cele- 
brated throughout the country to honor 
new citizens. Sunday, May 15, is “I 
Am an American Day.” Many schools 
and community organizations are spon- 
soring essay contests and planning pro- 
grams to honor young citizens and“oth- 
ers who are receiving the right to vote 
for the first time. 


GUIDE FOR A PROGRAM 
Aims 

To emphasize that it is an honor and 
a privilege to be an American citizen; 
to point out that citizens have respon- 
sibilities which they should take se- 
riously. 


Student Activities 


A program for “I Am an American 
Day” may be built around these topics: 
(1) the citizen and the community, (2) 
the citizen: and the state, (3) the citi- 
zen and the national Government, (4) 
the citizen and the world. 

Under the first topic, discuss what 
the young citizen can do to help make 
the community a better place to live in. 
(Read “Junior Citizens in Action,” and 
also “Can Teen-Agers “Take It’?” in 
World Week, September 29, 1948, p. 
18.) Make a list of things which could 
be done to improve your community 
(clean-up and safety campaigns, help- 
ing with community chest and other 
drives, establishing or improving parks 
and playgrounds, building a swimming 
pool, helping with settlement-house 
work, making toys and clothing for or- 
phanages and old people’s homes, etc.). 

Under the second topic, discuss the 
importance of understanding state gov- 
ernment, the value of such educational 
organizations as Boys’ State, the value 
of student help in election campaigns. 

Similarly, discuss topics 3 and 4. 
Point out the importance of being well 
informed on current affairs and the im- 
portance of understanding our national 
and international problems. 

Invite any young people in your com- 








Great Issues: Religion. 


Reciprocal Trade. 





COMING—Last Two Issues 
Great Britain (No. 6 of British Commonwealth series). This was 
previously announced for May 25. 
The World and Its Wood (world forests and the effect of the 
current world timber shortage on world housing). 
The Housing Situation in America. 


World Trade Week features: (1) Free Ports; (2) the ITO and 


The World Outlook at Midyear, 1949. 
Scholastic Awards winners announced. 








munity who have recently emigrated 
from abroad to tell you what being 
in America means to them. 


Note to Teachers 


The young people of Clyde, Ohio 
(population 4,000), have been leaders 
in founding and building Clyde Com- 
munity Park, which has become the 
civic center of the village. Many youth 
groups throughout the nation have 
made notable contributions to commu- 
nity and school life, bought and run 
school farms and forests, taken over 
local government for a day. 

What are the young people in your 
community doing? Do your home-eco- 
nomics students operate a house as part 
of their domestic science work? Are 
they active in political campaigns? Do 
they stage a U. N. Assembly meeting? 
Or a session of the Supreme Court? 

Encourage your students to write us 
a letter about projects of this type. De- 
scribe their organization and its activi- 
ties. Write to Civics Editor, World 
Week, 7 East 12 Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. The best letters will be published 
in World Week. 


New Zealand (p. 6) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


New Zealand, below the equator in 
the South Pacific, consists of two major 
islands and a number of small islands. 
The population of 1,800,000 includes 
about 100,000 native Maori, Polynesian 
in race. The population is largely Brit- 
ish. The people rely chiefly on farming 
and the processing of farm products, 
with the cow and sheep basic to the 
economy. New Zealand, considered as a 
“social laboratory,” has a system of so- 
cial insurance which covers every citi- 
zen of the dominion. 

See also the picture-story of the 
farmer-whalers of New Zealand (p. 8). 


Aim 
To acquaint students with New Zea- 


Assignment 

1. Outline the major facts about New 
Zealand geography. 

2. How do New Zealanders make a 
living? 

8. Why is New Zealand called a 
“social laboratory”? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Many G. L.’s who visited New 
Zealand during World War II said that 
next to the U. S. it is the place they 
would most like to live. Why? 

2. If you were a New Zealander 
would you agree with a statement of 
the Labor government that the people 
are free from want and the fear of 
want? Defend your answer. 

8. Describe the relationship between 
New Zealand and Great Britain. 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” 
issue, p. 47-T. 


April 6 


Life in Nicaragua (p. 9) 
Student Activities 

Plan a program entitled “A Trip to 
Nicaragua.” Students read about the 
life and the people of Nicaragua in the 
library's geography books and encyclo- 
pedias. Use a wall map or draw a map 
on the blackboard to point out Nicara- 
gua and its neighbors to the class. The 
program chairman acts as a “tourist 
guide” and he and his assistants de- 
scribe life in Nicaragua. 

As a class cooperative project, write 
letters to William and Norma describ- 
ing your school and community life. 
(Ask them to pass the letters on to 
other students if they don’t have time 
to answer.) 


Clear Thinking (p. 5) 
Student Activities 

Make a list of superstitious beliefs 
which you know have no foundation. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why do people assign causes to 


effects without adequate evident 
2. What can you do to avoid 
conclusions regarding the course 
events? 
3. What examples from your ¢ 
community show lack of clear thinki 


Career Club (p. 28) 
Aim 
To explain. the work of laboratory 
technicians and related workers. 


Student Activity 


If you have a pharmaceutical “tab 
or factory in your community, write ¢ 
telephone for an appointment to 
a tour through the building, so that yoy 
can secure first-hand information about 
possible careers in this work. 

Interview a local druggist to leam 
what duties his assistant performs. 


The Universe (p. 11) 
Student Activities 


Make brief oral or written reports on a 

1. The Mt. Palomar telescope. (Se 
recent editions of encyclopedias an 
Readers’ Guide for references.) 

2. Ptolemy 

8. Nicholas Copernicus 





Answers to Semester Quiz 


Page 1-Q: 1, Jawaharlal Nehru; 2, Cey 
lon; 3 and 4, (left) Japan, (right) New 
Zealand; 5, Shigeru Yoshida; 6, And 
Vishinsky; 7, United States; 8, atoll; 9, Pa 
cific Ocean; 10, Newfoundland; 11, De; 
Acheson; 12, Louis A. Johnson; 13, Cha 
F. Brannan; 14, Tom Connally; 15, Phil 
C: Josemp. 

Page 2-Q: 1, Soviet Russia (U. S. S. R.) 
2, North Atlantic Defense Pact (Atlant 
Treaty); 3, Ireland (Eire); 4, Cardiz 
Mindszenty; 5, United States, Great Bre 
tain, France; 6, Syria; 7, United Nation 
(General Assembly); 8, Egypt; 9, Eth 
pia; 10, Indians (East Indians )* 4 

Page 3-Q: Group I, 1-T, 2-F, 8-T, 4 
5-T; Group II,‘5, 9, 1, 10, 2, 6, 3, 7, 8, 
Group III, 1-F, 2-F, 3-0, 4-F, 5-O. Grou 
IV, 1-Scandinavian, 2-fiords, ane 
Bergen, 5-Gulf Stream. Group V, Sta 
Viennese waltz; river; communism; m4é 
of the Danube region is under Communist 
control. ’ 

Page 4-Q: 1-1000, 2-diagonally towarg 
the top center of the page, 3-southerh 
4-Lake Baikal, 5-Sakhalin, 6-Turkey, % 
farther south, 8-China, 9-higher, 10-south# 
easterly. 


Answers to World Week Quiz page 22 ~ 


I. Magna Charta: 1-King John; 2-12.15} 
3-freemen. 

II. Life in Nicaragua: 1-Managua; 
Spanish; 3-Pacific Ocean; 4-plantain. 

Ill. The Universe: 1-F; 2-F; 3-O; 4-O@ 
5-F. 

IV. New Zealand: a-1; b-2; c-2; at 
e-1; f-4; g-4; h-4; i-2. 
“7 
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NEW ZEALAND © 


(See Picture Story page 8) 
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Say What 
You Please! 


y\ 
A i 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. ¥.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I felt that your review of Kiss Me, 
Kate (“Sharps and Flats,” *April 6) 
hardly gave the show due credit. I sug- 
gest your critic go to see the play again 
and this time watch for Patricia Mori- 
son’s almost perfect acting, singing, and 
very poised, graceful motions. Your re- 
view neglected to say that, according to 
the critics and the general public, Kiss 
Me, Kate is the greatest musical that 
ever hit Broadway. 

The recordings from the score can 
be heard frequently throughout the halls 
of our school, and we hardly agree with 
you that the popularity of some of 
these songs will be short-lived. “So in 
Love” is bound to be another “I’ve Got 
You Under My Skin” or “In the Still of 
the Night”—to mention just two of Cole 
Porter’s unforgettable songs. 

Sally Ann Manchee 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Just for the record, Sally, the review 
you read in “Sharps and Flats” was not 
areview of the Broadway show, but of 
arecording of the score (by the original 
Broadway cast). We weren't judging 
Patricia Morison’s acting, but simply 
her singing on a particular record, 
which may not have been up to her 
best efforts. 

True, Kiss Me, Kate did get a stack 
of rave reviews when it opened. But 
$ome of the critics who claimed it was 
the “greatest” in history, revised their 
timate when South Pacific came along. 
The latter managed to walk off with 
the New York critics’ award for the 
Best musical of 1948-49. (See “Sharps 
and Flats,” p. 20.)—Ed. 

o. Mavl 
Dear Editor: 

I have benefited a lot from your 
ticles. We have started an English 
Gab and get books every month from 
the Teen-Age Book Club. I know most 
Erle think that we don’t read up 

e in the backwoods—but you'd be 
Mitprised how little woods we have here! 





Darrell McNeal 
Caribou (Maine) H. S. | 


“What a lift 
with this Gift 


You’re a lucky grad if you’re getting 
cg oe *49 Crusader! Lucky — because it’s 
the smoothest looking pen you’ve ever seen... 
lucky, because it’s the best writing pen that 
ever touched paper. Better start hinting 
now...for the Crusader alone or the great 
Trio shown below. They’re new — but good 
dealers everywhere have them, along with 
other great Waterman’s from $1 up. 


Waterman's 


All you'll need for all the writing you'll 
ever do! Waterman’s Crusader Pen 
(Taperite or regular point) matching 
pencil, and new Ball Pointer. 


YOUNG WRITERS! 


Stories, poems, and essays‘for 
Scholastic Writing Awards — 
sponsored by Waterman’s —have 
been judged. Watch the May 25 
issue for winners. 











SACK KRAMER 
World's Champion 


All players mentioned—mem- 
bers of the famous Wilson Ad- . 
visory Staff—use only Wilson \ 
Strato-Bow rackets. 


FAMOUS Wt _/ 


PLAYER EQUIPMENT 
to help your game 


BOBBY RIGGS 














The Wilson “Championship” ten- 
nis ball is tops with champions, 
too—used in more United States 





Pp hip tourna. 
ments in 1948 than all other makes 
of balls combined. 


Famous players in every major sport use and recommend 

Wilson sports equipment—today’s modern equipment for 

today’s fast modern play. In tennis, top ranking stars 

Jack Kramer, Bobby Riggs, Don Budge, Alice Marble, Mary Hardwick, 
Pauline Betz and many others use and endorse Wilson 

Strata-Bow rackets. They say “Play Wilson and you play the finest.” 
Available in a complete range of models and prices at leading dealers 


and tennis professionals everywhere. 








Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc.) 
Branch offices in New York, Sen Francisco 

and other principal cities 


In baseball equipment, too, Wilson is 
the fast word... popular choice with 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Adapted by permission from ‘‘Seven Rules of Clear Thinking” 
by Roy C. Bryan, Western State High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


THOUSAND years ago, when a large sailing ship 
was becalmed and failed to move forward, 
mariners thought they knew why. They were con- 

vinced that a little sucking fish called the remora, which 
attached itself to the hull under the water, was holding 
the ship back. 

If a farmer's crops were blighted, or a housewife’s 
butter curdled in the churn, it was blamed on witch- 
craft. Thousands of innocent old women were hanged 
or burned at the stake for imaginary crimes. 

Nowadays we are amused or shocked by these ex- 
amples of medieval superstition. How foolish these 
people were, we think, to believe in such absurd causes 
for facts and events that have a perfectly simple and 
natural explariation. Yet how many of us can honestly 
claim that we have never been influenced by such non- 
sensical notions as black cats, four-leaf clovers, broken 
mirrors, Friday the 13th, lucky pieces, gremlins, or 
strawberry birthmarks? 

Because we have been brought up in the age of sci- 
ence and machines, we know that certain causes always 
produce certain effects in the physical world, and cer- 
tain effects always result from identical cayses. If you 
see a stone strike a boy on the head, and a lump imme- 
diately forms there, you can rightly conclude that the 
lump is an effect caused by the impact of the stone. 
We are likely to assume that, because one event closely 
follows another in time or space, there is such a “cause- 
and-effect” relationship between them. But not all causes 
and effects are so simple or so obvious. Often they are 
extremely complex and hard to identify. And it is only 
too easy to believe that a cause-and-effect relation is 

) Present in a situation where none really exists. 





Effect 


KEYS TO CLEAR THINKING: 6 


= 
So the clear thinker will always make sure that he has 


» carefully analyzed all possible causes for a given set of 


circumstances. Our Rule 6, therefore, must be: Demand 
adequate evidence of cause-and-effect relationships. 

Propagandists for special interests often try to get us 
to believe that there is a cause-and-effect relation be- 
tween what they are selling and certain desired results. 
Some advertisers, for example, make fantastic claims or 
suggestions that “men of distinction” always drink whis- 
key of a certain brand, or that Lorene is bound to be 
popular because she washes her undies in Swansdown 
suds. Clear thinkers know, however, that there are many 
excellent products on the market whose advertisers give 
honest descriptions and make reasonable claims. 

Why do people assign causes to effects without ade- 
quate evidence? One reason is ignorance: they haven't 
the knowledge to distinguish true relations. Another 
reason is laziness: they aren’t willing to make the effort 
to dig down beneath the surface facts. For many the 
reason is undoubtedly prejudice: they have made up 
their minds in advance because of some fixed like or 
dislike. 

When the great depression of 1929 began, some 
people asserted that it was caused by the policies of 
President Herbert Hoover. They were generally politi- 
cal opponents of his whose only “evidence” was that 
Hoover was President when the depression developed. 
Another group persistently charged that President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's policies got us into World War 
II. They tried to discredit Roosevelt by arguing that 
Germany and Japan would have left us alone if we had 
let them have their way. In neither case did the enemies 
of Hoover or Roosevelt recognize that the depression 
and the war were products of complicated economic 
and international forces which would have come to a 
head about this time regardless of who had been 
President of the United States. 

If you want to avoid false conclusions about the 
course of events, remember the rule: Look always for 
real evidence. of cause-and-effect relations. 

Next week: Organize Your Thoughts 





New Zealand Embassy 


New Zealand has 23 times as many sheep as people, leads world in mutton export. 


HE “most British” country in the 

world has a Dutch name and is 

halfway round the world from 
Great Britain. It’s New Zealand. 

More than nine tenths of the 1,800,- 
000 New Zealanders are of British 
descent. They are said, jokingly, to be 
“more British than the British.” Until 
recently the New Zealanders spoke of 
Great Britain—more than 13,000 miles 
away—as “home.” 

But New Zealanders wear their Brit- 
ish ways with a difference. They are a 
pioneering people, building a country 
that had few white inhabitants a cen- 
tury ago. Independent, hospitable, and 
democratic, the New Zealanders have 
no class distinctions. Almost nobody is 
very rich or very poor. They love 
sports; in New Zealand the “three R’s” 
are said to be—rugby, racing, and “ras- 
tling.” 

New Zealanders consider themselves 
pretty lucky. 

Their country is one of the most 
varied on earth. On its lovely islands 
are volcanoes, geysers, snow-capped 
mountains, glaciers, lakes, fishing 


streams, fiords, fern-floored forests, arid 
lands, and plenty of fertile plains. 

The Pacific Ocean keeps the climate 
mild. Winter is coming in New Zealand 
now, for in the southern hemisphere 
the seasons are the opposite of ours. But 
it is seldom cold for very long at a 
time in New Zealand. 

New Zealanders are not crowded in 
their island home. Their country (104,- 
000 square miles) is twice the size of 
New York State but has only one 
seventh as many people. 

A baby born in New Zealand has a 
better chance of living to a ripe old 
age than one born in any other nation. 
New Zealand has the longest expecta- 
tion of life and the lowest death rate 
of any country. 

A laboratory for social experiments, 
New Zealand boasts of the following 
“firsts”: 

First country to give votes to women 

First country with old-age pensions 

First country with a 5-day, 40-hour 
work week 

First country with unemployment in- 
surance 


First country to require arbitration* of 

labor disputes 

Seeking to protect its people from 
want, New Zealand has developed its 
social-security* system further than 
most countries. New Zealanders get 
free hospital service and free medical 
attention. The government gives finan- 
cial assistance to widows and orphans. 
The government pays an allowance to 
all families with children under 16 
years of age. Until they are 19 years 
old, school children get free dental care, 
free milk in school—even free apples, 
in season. The government provides 
much housing. The government op- 
erates or controls railways, public util- 
ities, a central bank,* coal mines, 
broadcasting, and a fire, accident, and 
life insurance office. 

Of course, all this is expensive. Ev- 


erybody pays 7% per cent of his earn- 
ings into the national social-security 
fund. There are heavy taxes on corpo- 
rations for social security, too. 


Two Trusteeships 


New Zealand consists of two main 
islands—named, for obvious reasons, 
North Island and South Island—and a 
number of small islands in the South 
Pacific. New Zealand administers the 
U. N. Trust Territory of Westem 
Samoa. Jointly with Australia and Great 


Britain, New Zealand controls another ° 


trusteeship—Nauru Island, which is 
valuable as a source of -fertilizer. 

The two main islands, if whisked 
away to the northern hemisphere in 
the same latitude, would extend from 
Lake Superior to northern Mississippi. 

The only racial minority in New Zea- 
land are the Maoris—pronounced “mow” 
to rhyme with “cow” and “ree.” (Striet- 
ly speaking, the plural is Maori, but 
most people add a final s.) These New 
Zealand natives are a brown-skinned 
Polynesian people, first cousins of na- 
tive Hawaiians. Two centuries before 
Columbus discovered Anierica, the 
Maoris discovered the land now ca 
New Zealand. They sailed across thou- 
sands of miles of the Pacific, in opea 
canoes, without aid of either compass 
or navigation instruments. ; 


* Means word is defined on page 22. 
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Zealand 


The Maoris are a proud, tough, fight- 
ing race—fierce lovers of freedom. They 
are respéeted citizens of the dominion, 
enjoying social and political equality 
with the white New Zealanders. 

There are no color bars in New Zea- 

British dominion, rarely in the land. Maoris eat in the same restaurants, 

go to the same schools and universities 

as other citizens. They have a cabinet 

minister of their own race and four 

members in the House of Representa- 

fine record under democracy tives. There are many outstanding 

judges, physicians, and architects among 

them. Some of them have intermarried 

with the whites and only half 

Map by staff artist Eva Mizerek of the natives are now pure- 

blooded. The Maori population 

has doubled in the last hundred 

years and at present numbers 
close to 100,000. 

New Zealand was “discovered” 
for a second time (let’s not for- 
get) that the Maoris were the 
firs€ to discover the islands) by 


headlines, is proud of her 


szoon Tasman, in 1642. He 
named the country Niew Zee- 


ourree land after the Dutch province 
sr ISLAND of Zeeland. 


.- In 1769 the islands were ex- 
plored by the English sea cap- 
tain, James Cook. He established 
friendly relations with the na- 
tives. After him came other 
sailors, sealers, whalers, traders, 

~ and missionaries. It was not, 
however, until the last century 
that British colonists began to 
settle the country. In 1840 Brit- 
ain formally annexed New Zea- 
land. That year the first British 
governor signed the Treaty of 
Waitangi with the Maoris. The 
natives gave up the sovereignty 
of their country to the English, 
in return for the right to retain 
the lands they were living and 
working on. Thereafter settlers 
poured in steadily from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. 

In 1852 the country was 
granted local self-government, 
and on September 26, 1907, do- 
minion status. 

As a dominion in the British 


Zealand enjoys complete inde- 


a Dutch sea captain, Abel Jan-- 


Commonwealth of Nations, New” 





pendence in domestic and foreign . 
affairs. Her tie to the British crown is 
purely voluntary. The New Zealanders 
make their own laws, negotiate their 
own treaties with foreign countries. The 
British King is represented in New Zea- 
land by a governor-general, but the 
latter has no political power. In the 
United Nations, New Zealand. fre- 
uently expresses views different from 
ose of the so-called “mother country.” 
The country is governed by its own 
parliament—the General Assembly. It 
consists of two houses: (1) a 36-mem- 
ber Legislative Council named for seven 
years by the governor-general with the 
advice of the cabinet; and (2) the 80- 
member House of Representatives, pop- 
ularly elected for three years. Executive 
power is given to the cabinet which is 
chosen (as in Britain, Canada, and 
other dominions) from the members of 
the majority party in the House and is 
headed by the prime minister. The 
present prime minister is Peter Fraser. 


Land of Sheep and Cows 


In the last general elections, held on 
November 27, 1946, the Labor party 
won 42 seats in the House and the 
National party, 38. The Laborites, like 
their namesakes in Britain, are mod- 
erate socialists. The National party is 
described as “conservative.” The Labor 
party has been in power since 1935. 

How do the New Zealanders earn 
their living? There are hundreds of 
small-scale industries. But the principal 

, industry is stock and dairy farming and 
,the processing of farm products. New 
Zealand’s economy is supported by the 
cow and the sheep. For decades, sheep. 
farming held supremacy in value of 
exports (wook meat, and hides). Of 
late, however, dairy farming (butter 
and cheese) has run a close second. 

Agriculture is less important. Wheat, 
oats, barley, and potatoes are widely 
cultivated, but not for export. Mining is 
amostly limited to coal. And while New 
Zealand’s industrial plants are relatively 
small, they turn out a wide range of 
products. New Zealand depends largely 
on the exchange of its farm products for 
manufactured goods from abroad, 

By no means a rich country, New 
Zealand provides a high standard of 
living for its people. There are several 
reasons for this. As we have seen, New 
Zealand is a democracy, goyerned by 
and for the people. The country’s popu- 
lation is only 1,800,000, and so there is 
plenty of land for all. And, finally, New 
Zealanders are generally well educated, 
industrious, and public-minded. These 
are factors, historians believe, that con-- 
tribute to a nation’s greatness and well- 
being. 

(This is the fifth in a series of arti- 
cles on the British Commonwealth, 

Next: Great Britain, May 18.) 















Leokout who sights whale 
first receives a bonus. 









NEW ZEALAND has many shepherds—but none leads 
so exciting a double-life as those of Arapawa Island. 
From June to August they are part-time whalers. 

Arapawa Island lies along Cook Strait (see map page 
7). When winter comes to the southern hemisphere, in 
June, humpback whales leave the icy Antarctic for trop- 
ical waters north of Australia. Some of the whales swim 
through narrow Cook Strait. A lookout keeps constant 
watch. He can spot a whale 20 miles away. “Thar she 
blows!” A flag is raised as a signal. The farmer-whalers 
tumble into their high-speed motor boats and the chase 
begins. 

Once a whale is captured, the chasers close in. A long 
air hose is driven into the carcass (see cover). From 
an air compressor on the chaser, air is pumped into the 
whale to keep it afloat. This is a moment of great 
danger. The dying whale may lash out with the terrible 
flukes of his tail and smash the chaser. 

The mother-ship tows the whale to a factory ashore. 
Machines like great bacon-Slicers cut off the blubber. 
es Most of the blubber is boiled to extract the valuable oil. 
ghy offshore. Some is canned for meat and shipped to Europe. 

The pictures on this page tell the story of a typical 
“humpback” hunt.—New Zealand Government photos. 















































Dead whale made fast 
to the chaser ship. 





Gunner Charlie Heberley aims harpoon at whale. 


Hunting “Humpbacks”” 
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Mother-ship takes the whale in tow by heavy cables. 





Mother-ship, ‘followed by chasers, heads 
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By WILLIAM LUNA CH. 


ERHAPS you think it strange that 

a Nicaraguan boy should be 
named William. I was named for my 
godfather, who is: from the United 
States. In Spanish, my name is Guil- 
lermo. The “Ch.” in my name is the 
abbreviation of Chomorro, my moth- 
ers maiden name. 

My father manufactures beds and 
mattresses. He also sells household 
and hardware goods, which he im- 
ports from the U. S. I help my father 
by running errands and depositing 
money for him in the bank. 

I am 15 years old, the third of 
seven brothers. I have no sisters. My 
two older brothers are now in the 
U. S. Enrique is studying at Temple 
University in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Armando is attending New 
Hampton (N. H.) School. 


MY SCHOOL 


I attend a school only three blocks 
from my house, named the Institute 
Pedagogico. On school days I get up 
at six in the morning, do some home- 
work, and eat breakfast at seven. 
For breakfast I have orange juice, 
hot milk with strong coffee, eggs 
with ham or black beans, and toast 
and butter. 

After breakfast, at 7:30, I walk to 
school. I am in the seventh grade of 
school. In my class of 39 we study 
geometry, Spanish composition, Eng- 
lish, geology, anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, civics, history, and religion. 

It will take me five years to finish 
school. Then I will be ready to study 
for a profession at a university. 

In the morning school is out at 11. 
At 12:30 I eat lunch—soup, sweet 
potatoes, beef, carrots, bread and 
butter, papaya, milk, and ayote (ah- 
YOH-teh) pie. Ayote is pumpkin. 
We always eat fruit after lunch. 

School starts again at 1:30 and 
continues until 4. After school I play 
soccer or Fronton, a fast game 
played by hitting a rubber ball 
against a high wall. 

For dinner at 7, we eat the same 
kind of meal we had at lunch. After 
dinner I visit some friends, go to the 
movies, or go bowling. I go to bed 
at 10. I do not go out every evening 
because I must study. 

My family and I live in Managua, 





How we live in NICARAGUA 


capital of Nicaragua. Managua, 
which has a population of about 
150,000, is surrounded by lakes and 
volcanoes. In 1946 the National Geo- 
graphic Society of Washington, 
D. C., made a technicolor movie 
about Nicaragua. It was called “Land 
of Fire and Water.” 

Managua is on the fertile lowland 
plain which lies along the Pacific 
coast. Most of my country’s 1,300,000 
people live on. this plain. 

Managua lies on the south shore 
of Lake Managua. During Decem- 
ber, January, and February we have 
cool, pleasant weather. During the 
rest of the year the days are hot, but 
at night it is always cool. 

In hot weather I wear light cloth- 
ing made of cotton or linen. I wear 
slacks and a short-sleeved cotton 
shirt open at the neck. I do not wear 
a hat. I wear a coat only for spe- 
cial occasions. 

Many houses in Managua are 
built around a patio, or courtyard. 
Most of the houses are one story tall 
with brown, tiled roofs and many 
windows. 

What we worry about most in 
Managua is earthquakes. In 1931 
an earthquake completely destroyed 
Managua. That is why we do not 


William (second from right) and his family in their living room. 


build tall buildings. Our tallest ones 
are only four stories high. 

I live in a two-story concrete 
house. The first floor is for my fa- 
ther’s workshop. We live on the sec- 
ond floor, where there are seven 
rooms with many windows and good 
lighting. Two of my younger broth- 
ers share a room with me. 

My family has three servants—a 
cook, laundress, and chambermaid. 
They each get paid 40 cordobas 
(eight dollars) a month. They also 
get three meals a day. The chamber- 
maid lives with us, but the other two 
servants go home to sleep. 

My long vacation from school 
soon will be over. We have this va- 
cation from February 15 to May 15. 
Last year I spent 15 days at the sea- 
shore with my family. I also took 
part in Holy Week ceremonies 
which are held every April. But I 
spend most of my time playing soc- 
cer, bowling, reading, or helping my 
father in his workshop. 

I would like to receive letters 


-from boys and girls in the U. S. But 


if I do, I can only answer in Spanish. 
My name and address are: William 
Luna Ch., Fabrica de Camas En- 
rique Luna, Managua, Nicaragua. 
(Continued on next page): 


- 
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By NORMA RAMIREZ 


Y FATHER is in charge of street- 

cleaning in Managua. He has 80 
men working for him. They sweep 
the streets from 10 o'clock at night 
till early morning. Then the dirt is 
carried away in a truck. 

My mother is usually very busy. 
Besides doing her housework, she 
sews and embroiders for customers 
in our neighborhood. My older sis- 
ster, Esperanza, works with her. 

My day starts at 5:30 when I help 
Mother light a coal fire in the kitch- 
en stove. 

I help in many ways at home. I 
wash the dishes and do the sweep- 
ing. I also do the laundry. Above a 
garden in our backyard there is an 
open lot. There we have a washing 
stand for laundry—a small cement 
platform with a basin and faucet. 
We bathe there, too. I pour water 
over my head and body with a pan. 

Cleaning house is a hard job for 
me. We live in a suburb in the out- 
skirts of Managua. Like many of 
these suburbs, ours does not have 
paved streets. During summer much 
dust from the street enters my home 
and keeps me busy sweeping. 

‘During the winter rains the dust 
turns into mud. When it rains, wa- 
ter streams down the street. Then I 
take my shoes off and splash in the 
water, ankle-deep. At present our 
streets are beginning to be paved, 
block by block. 

I work around the house every 
afternoon. After finishing my chores, 
I study for a while. Then I sit with 

‘my family on chairs out on the side- 


















walk. We talk to friends passing by 
the . house. 

My house has four rooms for our 
family of 12. The floors are of ce- 
ment bricks with a polished red and 
white surface. The walls of our 
house are made of wooden slats and 
mud. They are painted light blue. 


HOME AND SCHOOL 


One long room in the house is di- 
vided into a dining room and a bed- 
room with two beds. Esperanza and 
I sleep in this bedroom. One of my 
smaller brothers sleeps with her 
and another sleeps with me. 

We have a radio that was bought 
on the installment plan. 

I am 14. Usually I dress plainly 
in a short-sleeved cotton dress. I 
have two pairs of shoes. I only wear 
a hat and socks when I wear my 
school uniform. 

My school uniform is a white cot- 
ton blouse with long sleeves. My 
white pleated skirt reaches below my 
knees. With it I wear a black leather 
belt. With my school uniform I wear 
white socks, a white hat with black 
ribbon, and black shoes. 

My school is 12 blocks from home. 
It is called Jesus’ Heart School and 
faces Lake Managua. 

I leave home for school after 
breakfast at 6:30. For breakfast I 
have only a cup of hot milk with 


soup, plantain (a kind of banana, 
which is boiled or fried), rice, beans, 
potatoes, radishes. Our’ meat is 
either pork or beef. Usually I drink 
tiste (TEES-teh), which is made 
from corn and cocoa. 

For dinner I have soup, rice, black 
beans, meat, tortillas, cheese, and a 
hot drink made frorh ground, toasted 
corn. 

My best friend is a girl called 
Lila. Together we go to our new 
large stadium where we watch base- 
ball games. The 10th International 
Amateur Baseball Series was held in 
Nicaragua last December. 

With other girls we play a game 
called “Can” in the street. It is played 
with a rubber ball the size of a 
handball. We draw a line on the 
ground. Two teams of girls take 
their places on either side of the 
line. Then we throw the ball back 
and forth. 

I like to read at home. I get my 
books from the U. S. Library in Ma- 
nagua. The three librarians are citi- 
zens of your country. Your State De- 
partment supplies the money to run 
the library. It also shows-movies. 

I would like to write to boys and 
girls in the U. S. My address is: 
Norma Ramirez, Calle Central entre 
10 y 11 Avenidas, Managua, Nica- 
ragua. 





Hendricks Hodge from Three Lions 
High school boys playing soccer, a very popular game in Nicaragua. 


sugared coffee, bread, and butter. 4 
I go home for lunch and have © 
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Old and New Ideas 


of the 


Universe 


By CATHARINE E. BARRY 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York 


HERE is the sun at night? What 

happens to the stars during the 
day? 

To you these may seem very sim- 
ple questions. But the wise men of 
ancient peoples puzzled over the 
answers to these questions—for they 
did not have our knowledge. 

Ancient man’s idea of the universe 
was far different from ours. He had 
few instruments with which to make 
scientific studies. He believed that 
things were pretty much as he saw 
them. 

Around 3000 B.C. the Chaldeans 
(kal-DEE-uhns) believed that the 
earth was a great mountain rising 
out of water. 

On top of the mountain was a pla- 
teau where people lived. An ocean 
separated the earth from a great 
wall. Near this wall lived the gods 
of the Chaldeans. Above the earth, 
ocean, and wall was a metal ceiling. 
This ceiling reflected the sun’s rays 
by day. When the sun left the sky, 
at night, the Chaldeans could see 


the stars, which they thought had 
been painted on the ceiling. 

The Chaldeans claimed that in the 
morning the sun entered a door in 
the east, crossed the sky, and left by 
a door in the west at night. They 
didn’t say what happened to the sun 
between its departure and the dawn 
of a new day. . 

Early Egyptians pictured the uni- 
verse much as the Chaldeans did. 
But to them, Egypt was the whole 
world. They did not dream that any 
other place existed, too. 

The Egyptians believed that an 
iron ceiling covered Egypt and had 
holes in it. Thé gods lowered stars 
through these holes on long ropes at 
night. Just before dawn, the gods 
hauled the stars up again. 

The Egyptians solved the puzzle 
of where the sun “went” at night in 
this way: 

They said there was a tunnel run- 
ning under the earth from east to 
west. A canal flowed through this 
tunnel and became part of the great 






























































At night the Egyptian gods rowed the sun back to the east. 








ocean surrounding the earth. In the 
evening a barge, like the ones used 
by the Egyptians on the Nile River, 
was always waiting for the sun at 
the western horizon. During the 
night the gods rowed the barge 
through the canal. They arrived at 
the eastern horizon just in time for 
the sun to appear at the dawn of a 
new day. 

Around the sixth century a famous 
Greek astronomer, Ptolemy (TAHL- 
uh-mee), .suggested a new theory. 
He said that the earth we live on 
was the center of the universe. He 
said that the stars, sun, moon, and 
planets moved around it. In this way 
he was able to explain the rising and 
setting of the heavenly bodies. 

Over 1,000 years later, Nicholas 
Copernicus (koh-PUHR -nih-kus) 
formed his theory of the universe, 
He said that the sun, not the earth, 
was the center of the universe. The 
earth and other planets moved in 
great circles around the sun. 


ASTRONOMY OF TODAY 


From the Copernican theory comes 
our present-day astronomy. But to- 
day we know that the solar system 
is not the entire universe, as Coper- 
nicus believed. We know that the 
system of planets revolving around 
the sun is only a tiny corner of space. 

What is beyond it? 

Our sun and its family belong to 
a great “island” in space called the 
Milky Way Galaxy.* In this galaxy 
there are as many as 50 billion to 
200 billion stars, all separated from 
each other by trillions of miles. All 
these suns (called stars) may have 
planets of their own. 

Besides our own Milky Way Gal- 
axy, there are thousands of other 
galaxies like it. They are a tremen- 
dous distance away from us. ~ 

There may be many more thou- 
sands of galaxies still to be discov- 
ered with stronger instruments than 
we now have. The new 200-inch 
telescope on Mt. Palomar in Califor- 
nia will be in use soon. Perhaps it 
will unveil many hidden truths 
about this universe of ours. 

There is much we do not yet know 
about the universe. You boys and 
girls who like to study the stars will 
be the astronomers of the future. 
You may someday give us a better® 
understanding of the universe. 


* Means word is defined on page 22. 
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Junior Citizens in Action 


By JUDITH BUDDE and MARILYN GRASHORN 


HEY say St. Patrick chased the 

snakes out of Ireland. Well, we 

chased the flies out of Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

“We” are the Youth Council. 

Last summer we went from door to 
door and got 5,000 people to sign a 
promise to spray their homes and busi- 
ness places with DDT. We covered Du- 
buque with such a coat of DDT that 
for several months you had to look 
sharp to find a fly.* 

Doctors think flies carry polio. There 


® Recently there has been some criticism 
of DDT. If eaten, it is somewhat poisonous 
to men and animals. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has warned farmers not to 
use DDT on dairy cows or dairy feed, for 
fear the DDT might get into the milk. 
Many medical men say the “DDT scare” 
is greatly exaggerated. During World War 
Hl, DDT was used in large quantities with 
“practically no ill effects. Nevertheless, if 
you are interested in a “Dubuque fly 
project” for your town, we advise you to 
use DDT only under adult advice and 
supervision, to avoid possible criticism. 





was practically an epidemic of polio in 
Iowa last summer. Here in Dubuque 
we had only two cases. 

Mr. Fly will have a hard time in Du- 
buque this spring! Last winter we got 
organized for a bigger anti-fly campaign 
than ever. 

In Décember we held a big meeting 
in the theatre and asked everybody’s 
help to “Make Iowa Fly-Free.” We 
held other meetings, gave radio broad- 
casts, and asked school principals to 
have programs for parents. We supplied 
a movie, The Fly, for those programs. 

“No Flies on Me”—that’s our slogan 
for 1949. 

Some people seem to think that teen- 
agers aren’t much help in their com- 
munity. Our Youth Council has shown 
Dubuque that that idea is wrong. It 
doesn’t matter if you are only 12 or 15 
years old—there are lots of ways in 
which you can do your part. That’s why 
we're writing this story—to tell you 
what we do in Dubuque im order to 
give you ideas about what you can do 
in your town. 










We got our start by doing something 
that our elders couldn't do—stopping 
vandalism in the theatres. 

One day, about four years ago, some 
of us were discussing good and bad 
movies in an American Citizenship 
Laboratory Class at Jefferson Junior 
High School. Daryl Koch said: “It 
doesn’t matter whether the show is 
good or bad. No one can enjoy it be- 
cause we make too much noise.” 


Our War on Vandalism 


A “research committee” was ap- 
pointed to ask the theatre managers if 
we really did make too much disturb- 
ance. We were amazed when we heard 
the committee’s report. The theatre 
managers said young people did $50 
worth of damage in the theatres every 
week. We decided something had to be 
done about it. 

The next Saturday we held a mass 
meeting at one of the theatres. 

Here’s what we decided: 

No more loud talk or running up and 
down the aisles—no more breaking the 
springs of the seats—no more carving 
initials or throwing popcorn boxes or 
spitballs— no more 
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® shucks down the neck of the person in 
front of us. 

We appointed theatre monitors. Be- 
fore long we stopped 75 per cent of the 
theatre vandalism. 

We couldn't stop there. We organ- 
ized the Dubuque Youth Council. It is 
made up of delegates from all the 
schools and youth clubs. Daryl Koch 
was elected president. A year or two 
later, when he was 18 years old, Daryl 
was given the “junior citizenship award” 
by Kate Smith of the radio. 

The Youth Council kept right on 
going. 

Projects? Plenty of Them 

We worked for the March of Dimes 
and helped sell memberships in the 
Adult Education Forum. We made a 
movie called “Democracy Is Fun.” We 
ran the Community Chest campaign in 
the schools and collected $638. That 
was $238 more than our quota. We 
took over the whole Tuberculosis Fund 
Drive in the schools and raised $450 
last winter. That was $150 more than 
the year before. 

All of us like to go to the movies. We 
think that some movies are not the 
right kind for children to see. That’s 
why we are supporting the “Children’s 
Film Library” project. This is a special 
show of the best movies for children. 
This show was started last September 
in one of the theatres and is held every 
Saturday afternoon. We encourage all 
children to come. 

When the Exchange Club held 
“Crime Prevention Week” in February, 
we sponsored an essay contest on “How 
to Prevent Juvenile Delinquency.” A 













thin o- : » 

nied Know Your Policeman” program was 
held at one of the theatres. Over 500 
young people were there and heard 

some . hak ‘ 

bad Officer Byrne O’Brien tell just what a 

lid policeman does. At this meeting the 

p : 
nine Exchange Club awarded the prizes for 


= the best essays on juvenile delinquency. 
» = It’s fine to talk about good citizen- 












> bee ship. But our Youth Council believes 
you have to do something about it, and 
not just talk about it. 
But we talk about it, too, so that 
ap- everybody will understand what we’re 
‘eal doing. 
sasle We're sending speakers to meetings 
nail of clubs and organizations in Dubuque 
cates to tell about our plans for next year. 
$50 This month, for instance, Dubuque 
avery Youth Council representatives spoke to 
to be the Kiwanis Club and the Lions Club. 
On May 7 we held our annual city- 
sill wide youth rally at one of the theatres, 
Our program includes a speech-mak- 
ing contest. The subjects for the 
soni speeches in the contest just about sum 
g the up our program: 
rving (1) Why I appreciate America 
>= oO (2) Why public health is important 
saa (3) Why brotherhood is the Ameri- 
can ideal. 


“TAM AN 
AMERICAN" 


ORE than 2,000,000 men and wom- 
en will assume the full rights and 
duties of American citizenship this year. 
Many of them are persons born in 
other countries. They are now attain- 
ing their final naturalization* papers 
for American citizenship. 

Many more are young men and 
women, native Americans, who are just 
reaching voting age. 

Will they be good citizens? 

Yes—if they have prepared them- 
selves. In Dubuque, Iowa, as you have 
seen by the article, “Junior Citizens in 
Action,” young people are preparing 
themselves by acting as responsible 
citizens while they’re still in school. 

What’s going on in your town—at 
your school—in your neighborhood? 

Perhaps your Boys’ Club, or Youth 
Council, or Scout troop, or other or- 
ganization has just as useful and inter- 
esting a program as that of the Du- 
buque Youth Council. Tell us about it. 
Won’t you write us a letter, describing 
your organization and its activities? 
Send your letters to Civics Editor, 
World Week, 7 East 12th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. The best letters will be 
published in World Week. 


* Means word is defined on page 22. 


HOW TO START A 
YOUTH COUNCIL 


By Mary Harmison 


President, Dubuque Youth Council 





Why don’t you start a Youth Council? 
It’s easy and it’s fun. 

See your superintendent of schools. 
Write a letter to each school principal 
and every youth organization. Ask them 
to send three delegates each to your 
organization meeting. Probably you can 
hold your meeting in a school audito- 
rium. If you need a bigger place, talk 
to a civic-minded theatre owner. 

Have someone act as a temporary 
chairman. Elect officers. Have someone 
discuss what projects you think the Youth 
Council should do. Appoint a program 
committee and a board of directors. 

Then have the officers go to see the 
chairmen of the adult organizations in 
town that have youth-service commit- 
tees. Explain your plans to them. Ask 
them to help you with advice and finan- 
cial assistance. School principals or 
teachers also will probably be 6lad to 
help as adult sponsors. 

Be “live wires’! Carry your projects 
through to the finish! 








Your program may be an 
to young people in other towns and 
cities. It may help many other commu- 
nities build good citizens. 

This week is a good week to think 
about citizenship. Sunday, May 15, is 
“I Am An American Day” (sometimes 
called National Citizenship Day). 

Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, set 
the pattern for I Am An American Day. 
R. J. Colbert, an instructor in municipal 
government at the University of Wis- 
consin, worried about the fact that so 
few voters know how their government 
works. He proposed a special program 
to train new voters for their duties. 

Thus, in 1939, the “Manitowoc Plan” 
was born. Young people of Manitowoc 
County, as they near the age of 21, at- 
tend a special class in government for 
five months. At the end of the course 
the whole community turns out in a 
public celebration honoring the new 
voters. 

The Manitowoc Plan spread. In 1940 
Congress set aside the third Sunday in 
May as I Am An American Day. Hun- 
dreds of communities now observe the 
date. Often the observance includes the 
whole week. The week is called, in va- 
rious places, “I Am An American 
Week,” “National Citizenship Week,” 
or “Freedom Week.” 

Heightening the significance of the 
occasion is the National Conference on 
Citizenship. It has been held each year, 
beginning in 1946, on a date in May as 
close as possible to I Am An American 
Day. The first three meetings were held 
in Philadelphia, Boston, and Washing- 
ton. Last May nearly 1,000 men and 
women, representing 400 national or- 
ganizations, met in Washington, D. C., 
for this conference. 

This year the National Citizenship 
Conference meets in New York City. 
The dates are May 14 to 18. 3 

The program for the meeting is built 
around these three topics, under the 
heading, Responsible American Citi- 
zens: 

Their job in politics, 

Their job in the world today, 

Their job in the community. 





Community Service Division, Kansas City, Mo. 
Junior citizens of Kansas City, Missouri, study 
their municipal government at first-hand. This 
group is calling at the city manager's office. 











UNITED NATIONS 


END OF CHILDREN’S FUND? 
Lack of money may force the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund to close 
down. 
Officials of the Fund announced last 
week that they are “almost out of money 
to keep operating.” Not only does the 
Fund lack the means to continue 
through next winter, but it is already 
$28,000,000 short on its current pro- 
gram for 1949. 

The Fund feeds 4,500,000 of the 
world’s needy youngsters in war-rav- 
aged countries. In addition, it provides 
medical supplies to help check tubercu- 

is and malaria among children. 

During the two years of its existence 
the Fund has spent $118,700,000. The 
U.S. has contributed $55,800,000. Of 
this amount; $54,700,000 came from 
Congressional appropriations and 
$1,100,000 from voluntary donations. 

Recently, the State Department noti- 
fied U. N. Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
that it does not see the way clear to con- 
tinue support of the Children’s Fund 
after our present appropriation runs 
out. The 80th Congress appropriated 
$75,000,000 for the Fund. But it did so 
on condition that other governments 
should contribute 28 cents for every 72 
cents from this country. 

There still remains an unused $21,- 
000,000 of this appropriation which is 
not available to the Fund because it has 
not been matched by enough foreign 
contributions. 

The United States appropriation is 
due to expire on June 30. President Tru- 
man has asked Congress to extend the 
date to give the Fund more time to ob- 
tain foreign contributions. 


THE FAR EAST 


WAR ON THE “HUKS.” Filipi- 
nos are mourning their “first first 
lady,” slain in ambush by assas- 
sins reportedly connected with 
the rebellious Hukbalahaps. 
A party of 50 prominent Filipinos were 
driving through north central Luzon 
April 28. They were on their way to 
dedicate a hospital in memory of Man- 
uel Quezon, first president of the Phil- 
ippines, at his birthplace. 

On a lonely mountain road, 100 
armed men fired on the motorcade. 
Quezon’s widow, Mrs. Aurora Quezon, 
and 11 others were killed. 

Were the attackers merely bandits, 
or were they members of the outlawed 
“Huk” group? Reports were contradie- 
tory. President Elpidio Quirino an- 
nounced an all-out military campaign 
to wipe out the Hukbalahaps. 

Some observers thought the assassins 
intended to slay Quirino, who was to 





News IN REVIEW 





THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 





Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 


It's Our Ball Game, Mr. Stalin 


have been in the motorcade, At the last 
moment he decided not to go. 

What’s Behind It: In 1946 the U.S. 
granted independence to the Philip- 
pines, a group of 7,000 islands off the 
coast of Asia (population 20,000,000, 
area 115,000 square miles), # 

The new-born Republic of the Philip- 
pines, war-ravaged, faced troubled 
times, A million persons had died and 
more than a billion dollars in property 
damage had been caused during the 
wartime Japanese occupation. 

After a newly elected government 
was installed, scandals involved gov- 
ernment officials, In February the pres- 
ident of the Senate was ousted for al- 
leged misuse of surplus U.S. military 
property, 

The most serious unrest has been in 
central Luzcn Island. Peasant farmers 
demanded lower rents and redistribu- 
tion of land. Some of them, former 
guerrilla fighters, took up arms. The 
Philippine government has battled these 
“Huks” off and on for three years. Last 
year peace was apparently arranged 
and some of their demands granted. 
But the Huks suddenly went on the 
warpath once more. 

Luis Taruc, chief of the Huks, is 
said to have admitted that he is a Com- 
munist. The Philippine government has 
outlawed both the Huks and the Com- 
munist party. : 

It is hard to judge how much follow- 
ing the Huks have. President Quirino 


recently called them a “dying move- 
ment.” 

Despite its many “growing pains,” 
the new republic has made a good deal 
of economic progress. This was possible 
chiefly through U.S. funds for postwar 
reconstruction and through large U.S. 
purchases of Philippine goods. Until 
1954 Philippine goods can enter the 
U.S. without payment of tariff, 

The Filipinos, perhaps America’s best 
friends in the Far East, have signed a 
99-year treaty granting us military and 
1aval bases. U.S. businesses can develop 
Philippine resources under the same 
rules that govern Philippine businesses. 
Some Filipinos disapprove these close 
links to the U.S. 


GERMANY: FOLLOW UP. The 

world awaited new developments 

en the settlement of the East- 

West dispute over Berlin. 
Meanwhile, the State Department offi- 
cially confirmed that Russia offered to 
lift the blockade on Berlin if (a) the 
Western Allies simultaneously remove 
their counter-blockade of the Soviet 
zone, and (b) set a date for a Big 
Four Foreign Ministers’ meeting to 
consider all the questions pertaining to 
Germany. 

A series of conferences has been held 
in New York between U. S. roving am- 
bassador Dr. Philip C. Jessup and Rus- 
sia’s chief U.N. delegate, Jacob A. 
Malik. These talks helped to clarify 
Russia’s proposal. 

Other developments during the past 
week were: 
| A declaration by Secretary of State 

e Dean Acheson that this country is 
prepared to do its utmost to reach an 
agreement with Russia on the German 
question, but not at the expense of ex- 
isting arrangements for Western Ger- 
many. 

This was interpreted to mean that the 
Western Allies would not abandon their 
plans for the creation by mid-July of a 
Western German government. Acheson 
told a conference of U.S. publishers 
that if a Big Four conference is held 
and is successful, the “safeguards and 
benefits” now contemplated for West- 
ern Germany will be extended to the 
entire country. 
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4 9 An announcement by Allied au- 


e thorities that Germans will soon 
take up positions of responsibility under 
the European Recovery Program. Ger- 
mans will replace United States and 
British Military Government officials on 
ERP committees that involve transac- 
tions with the bizonal area. 

A decision by the representatives 

e of the three Western Allies (the 
United States, Britain, and France) to 
propose to the Soviet government that 
it raise the Berlin blockade by May 11 
and that the Council of the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers convene in Paris 
around May 25 to review the entire Ger- 
man question. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


CANADA VOTES JUNE 27. Our 
northern neighbors dissolved their 
Parliament and set June 27 as the 
date for a general election. 
The Parliament could have remained 
in office until August, 1950, for its full 
five-year term. But, apparently, Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent decided that 
an earlier election may offer a better 
chance of returning his. National Lib- 
eral party to power. 

One of the last acts of the outgoing 
Parliament was to approve—by a vote of 
185-0—the North Atlantic Pact. Thus 
Canada became the first country to 
ratify the treaty. 


INDIAN PUZZLE. India wants 
to become an independent repub- 
lic. She also wants to stay in the 
British Commonwealth (see May 
4 issue). 
The problem was finally solved by the 
British Commonwealth itself. It was de- 
cided that India need not owe alle- 
giance to the Crown to remain a member 
of the Commonwealth. She can become 
an independent republic and merely 
accept the King as the “symbol” and 
“head” of the Commonwealth. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


SPELLING OUT RENT CON- 
TROL. When Congress renewed 
rent controls recently it said that 
landlords should get a “fair net 
operating income.” 
But Congress did not explain just what 
this meant, This task was left to Hous- 
ing Expediter Tighe E, Woods. 

Last week Woods made his ruling. 
To landlords operating buildings which 
include more than four apartments he 
said, “you now collect a certain amount 
of rent. From this income you pay ex- 
penses and taxes to keep up your houses 
and apartments. If the money left after 
this is less than 20 per cent of your total 
rents, you are entitled to help. 





“We will see that the rents of your 
tenants are raised enough so that you 
may have 25 per cent left out of total 
rent collections. Out of this, you should 
be able to meet your mortgage pay- 
ments, and have a fair profit.” 

For landlords who operate smaller 
dwellings with one to four homes, the 
Housing Expediter said the same thing, 
except that the percentages are 25 and 
30 per cent, 

Landlords may immediately petition 
for increases, if they can qualify, Just 
how many of the 14,000,000 families 
now living in rent-controlled areas will 
have to pay increased rents cannot be 
judged yet. Some spokesmen for land- 
lords claim that the new ruling does not 
permit sufficient leeway for “fair” in- 
creases, 


IN THE 48 STATES 


PULITZER PRIZES. A modern 

tragic drama and a biography of 

President Roosevelt's wartime as- 

sistant shared the spotlight as 

winners of 1949 Pulitzer Prizes. 
The annual awards were set up by the 
will of Joseph Pulitzer, a penniless 
Hungarian immigrant who rose to great- 
ness as an American journalist. In 1887 
he eombined two St, Louis papers into 
the Post-Dispatch, and six years later 
bought the New York World. 

Among the 14 winners of the 1949 
Pulitzer awards—made for the best cre- 
ative work by Americans during 1948 
in journalism, literature, music, and art 
—were: 

Arthur Miller, 34-year-old author of 
Death of a Salesman, Broadway’s out- 
standing dramatic hit of the season. 
Robert E. Sherwood, for his biog- 


raphy Roosevelt and Hopkins, an inti- 
— character study of Harry L, Hop- 

s. 

James Gould Cozzens, for his novel 
Guard of Honor, 

The newspaper award for “meritori- 
ous public service” went to The Ne- 
braska State Journal, for its campaign 
to set up an all-inclusive Presidential 
primary vote last spring. 

Other winners included the 33-year- 
old poet, Peter Viereck, for his volume, 
Terror and Decorum, and critic-com- 
poser Virgil Thompson, for his music 
to accompany the documentary film, 
Louisiana Story. 


SIX WEEKS UPSTAIRS. Two 
Californians finally “came down 
to earth” after history’s longest 
continuous plane flight—1008 
hours. 
In mid-March William Barris and Rich- 
ard Riedel, wartime flying instructors, 
took off from the little county airport 
at Fullerton, California, in an attempt to 
break the endurance-flight record of 
726 hours set in 1939. 

When their single-engined mono- 
plane, Sunkist Lady, swooped in for a 
landing April 26, they had been aloft 
for 1,008 hours, one minute, 50 seconds. 
They had traveled more than 75,000 
miles, including a round-trip to Miami, 
Florida, They refueled several times a 
day by flying low above a jeep speed- 
ing 70 miles an hour, while the jeep 
crew passed up three-gallon cans of 
gasoline and also food and mail (see 
photo). 

Endurance flights have a value in 
testing fuel, motor wear, and plane 
functioning during long sustained use. 







Photo by The Santa Ana (Calif,) Globe 


Sunkist Lady takes on cans of gasoline without making a landing (see story) 
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THE DATE: June 19, 1215 
THE PLACE: Runnymede, not far 
from London, England 
THE SCENE: The Council Meadows 
In the center of the meadow is a 
council table. It is draped with pen- 
+ mants of England’s royal house of 
Plantagenet. To the left lies the 
Thames River. To the north is the road 
from Windsor Castle. At the Castle, 
King John, surnamed “Lackland,” 
brother of Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
faces the worst crisis of his troubled 
16-year reign. He is conferring with 


— and princes of the 


Thousands of people, hoping that 
the year-long civil war between King 
and Barons will soon end, have gath- 
ered around the meadow. Gaily colored 
tents dot the field. Among the pavilions 
are more than 300 barons of Eng- 
land, with 2,000 knights in full armor 
and many armed followers. Their 

swords, battle-axes, and helmets 


_ in the sun of a beautiful spring 
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Based on the radio script written by Henry Walsh and Robert Lewis 
Shayon, entitled “The Signing of the Magna Charta,” broadcast as 
part of the series, You Are There, over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on Sunday afternoons from 2:30 to 3 p.m. Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time (1:30 to 2 p.m. Eastern Standard Time). Copyright 1948 
by Columbia Broadcasting System. (See also pages 18 and 20.) 


Day: This is John Daly at Runny- 
mede, England. The hour has come 
and gone, this 19th day of June, 1215 
—the hour when King John agreed to 
sign the Magna Charta. But the king 
has still not left Windsor Castle, seven 
miles away, for the Council Meadows 
here on the Thames. 

The patience of the Barons gathered 
here at Runnymede is at the hkreaking 
point. After three days of haggling 
with the King’s emissaries,, the 49 ar- 
ticles of the Magna Charta still remain 
as the barons’ unconditional terms of 

ace. 

If King John does not arrive, and 


that shortly, there is the strongest pos- 
sibility that the barons will take to the 
sword once again, march on Windsor 
Castle, and once more plunge England 
into civil war. This is the dread thought 
that strikes fear into the hearts of the 
thousands upon thousands of people 
gathered here. 

The leader of the barons, my Lord 
Robert Fitz-Walter, is with us now at 
our CBS microphone. He wears link- 
chain armor under a white surcoat. His 
squire stands a short distance away, 4 
few feet from us, holding his helmet, 
his sword and shield. Lord Fitz-Walter 


is a picture of strength and quiet com 4 


. fidence. — 
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fidence. My Lord, do you think King 
John means to break his word and not 
sign the charter? 

Frrz-WaLTterR: What King John 
means to do, I know not. He has 
shown bad faith before—he may show 
bad faith again. 

Day: And exactly what will you 
do, sir, if King John does not appear 
to sign the Charter? 

Firz-Wa.TER: I have said it before 
-and I will say it again. We will march 
on Windsor Castle and tear it down 
stone by stone on his stubborn head. 

Day: But, sir, what of the reports 
we have heard, that even at this pres- 
ent moment, mercenary soldiers, drawn 
from the continent by King John, are 
landing at several points along the 
English coast? 

Fitz-WALTER: 
that. 

DaLy: But my Lord—suppose this 
meeting here at Runnymede is a ruse, 
a trap set for you by King John? What 
if, instead of arriving peacefully, his 
forces come charging onto this field, 
hoping to take you by surprise. 

Firz-Wa.Ter: That is a” possibility 
... but—if John “Softsword” chooses 
that manner of talking peace—he will 
find us quite ready to answer in kind. 

Daty: My Lord Fitz-Walter, many 
observers think that King John will 
never accept article 49 of the Charter. 

Firz-WaLTeErR: Sir, we are beyond 
the point of being concerned with 
what King John thinks of any particular 
article in the Charter. We have hag- 
gled about it quite enough. It stands 
as it is. He signs—today—and that be- 
fore the shadows of our swords grow 
much longer—or . . . mayhap—England 
will be without a king. 

Day: And if it came to such a 
crisis, sir—do you think the people of 
England would stand in back of you? 

Firz-WaLTerR: The people? What 
mean ye by—the people? 

Daty: Why—the common folk, my 
Lord Fitz-Walter, the multitude gath- 


We are aware of 










ered over there along the fringes of the 
meadow. 

Firz-Wa.ter: Ah, yes—the people. 
I presume they stand behind us. But, 
I fail to see in what manner they are 
concerned. 

Day: Does not the Charter talk of 
the rights of all freemen, my Lord? 

Firz-WaLTER: Freemen—yes. But 
freemen aren’t—people. Freemen are— 
freemen. Nobles, knights, lords—not 
serfs, yeomenry. 

Dary: But if the people do not 
stand to profit by the Magna Charta, 
my Lord— 

Fitrz-Wa.Ter: If you will forgive 
me—I have weightier matters on my 
mind at this moment. 

Day: Thank you, my Lord Fitz- 
Walter. . . . The leader of the barons 
is walking away now, back to his lieu- 
tenants who are gathered before Fitz- 
Walter’s pavilion. 

To our right are huge crowds, masses 
of people who have come from one 
end of England to the other to witness 
what may happen today. These are 
the people—the very people who loom 
not very large in the minds of the 
leader of the barons, Lord Fitz-Walter. 
Ken Roberts is among them with a CBS 
microphone and it might be interesting 
to hear what their thoughts are—so 
over to the people and Ken Roberts. 


Roserts: Here is a man dressed in 
a light tan tunic made from flaxen 
cloth. Friend, what part of the island 
are you from? 

Farmer: I—I’m come from North- 
umberland. 

Roserts: Northumberland, eh? Well, 
that’s quite a distance to travel, isn’t 
it? 

Farmer: Aye, goodly journey. Three 
days on my way, I was. 

Roserts: You must be very inter- 
ested in the peace conference to have 
made such a long journey. 

Farmer: Aye—I would know what 
will be. 


Roserts: What will happen to your 
crops while you're away? 
. Farmer: No crops have I this year. 

Roserts: YOu mean you haven't 
planted at all? 

Farmer: Nay, not a seed. 

Roserts: Well—why not? 

Farmer: I will not say. 

Roserts: Could it be that your last 
vear's wheat was seized by the King’s 
Jailiffs? 

Farmer: I will not say. 

Roserts: Or, perhaps, the baron’s 
stewards seized your barley? 

Farmer: Nay, ‘twas millet—but I 
will not say. 

Roserts: I see. And which side 
would you like to see win out today— 
the barons or the king? 

Farmer: I will not say. I would 
have peace. Not a seed will I plant 
until there be peace. Enough of strife, 
say I, Enough of barons and kings 
stealing poor man’s crops, say I. But I 
will not say. I'm come from Northum- 
berland and I would have peace. 

Roserts: Of course—and what do 
you think of the Magna Charta? 

FarMER: No read no write can I, 
Nor trust I things on parchment. I will 
not say. I’m come from Northumber- 
land and I would have peace. 


Daty: Let’s switch to our headquar- 
ters pavilion for Quincy Howe and an 
analysis of the Magna Charta. 

Howe: I hold a copy of the Magna 
Charta in my hand. Article 49 states 
specifically that the barons shall have 
the right to elect 25 nobles from among 
themselves to administrate the new 
laws contained in the other 48 articles 
of the charter. This is remarkable. If 
the law forces the king to share his 
power—what becomes of the divine 
right of kings? What’s more, this revo- 
lutionary document, the Magna Charta, 
demands security that the laws and 
freedoms it contains shall be guaran- 
teed and fulfilled. 

Now this has no precedent. It’s com- 
pletely unheard of. It means a new 
philosophy of government for England, 
with future consequences that no one 
can foresee. Will King John sign this 
Magna Charta? Will he peacefully 
give up the traditional prerogatives of 
a monarch accountable only to God for 
his actions? No one yet knows—but 
we're soon going to find out. And now 
back to the barons’ camp on the mead- 
ows and John Daly. 


Day: There’s a thick cloud of dust 
in the distance, over the road from 
Windsor Castle, and I can make out 
a body of horsemen advancing down 
the road—coming close to the meadow! 
It’s King John with a packed mass of 
knights and nobles! They're riding for- 


(Continued on page 26) 











OBERT LEWIS SHAYON was al- 

ready a young CBS writer-direc- 

tor-producer with a reputation for 
turning out dramatic documentaries 
when he ran into Goodman Ace (of 
Mr. Ace and Jane) one day. 

“Why not,” Ace mused to Shayon, 
“put a mike at the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence?” 

“You mean present an_ historical 
event as if it were actually happen- 
ing?” Shayon was quickly enthusiastic. 
And that was the beginning of You 
Are There, one of the most exciting 
programs on the air today (CBS, Sun., 
2:30 EDST). 

You Are There re-enacts dramatic 
moments in history and uses the de- 
vice of having CBS news commenta- 
tors give on-the-spot reports of these 
events. The effect is to make radio lis- 
teners feel that they are there—at the 
fall of Troy or at the assassination of 
Lincoln. The radio audience is per- 
mitted to see these events as they 
must have appeared to the people who 
lived through them. 

As producer and director of You Are 
There, Robert L. Shayon’s fan mail 
these days contains hundreds of letters 
like the one from the grateful parents 
of a teen-age boy who had always 
hated history—but now, according to 
his parents, skips baseball practice to 
listen to You Are There. Enthusiastic 
teachers write demanding to know 
where they can get recordings of You 
Are There scripts (see “Sharps and 
Flats”). And some young listeners 
are so violent in their appreciation as 
to’suggest that all history books should 
be burned, that they'll take their his- 
tory Shayon-style, please. 

When we dropped into Shayon’s of- 
fice to talk with the fellow who makes 
history as exciting as a World Series 
opening, we found a dark-haired, keen- 
eyed fellow, surrounded by a stack of 
books on polar explorations. 

“We're about to discover the North 
Pole,” Shayon grinned. 

Though he claims to have been not 
much of a student back at Thomas 

‘Jefferson High, in Brooklyn, Shayon 





CBS 


Robert Shayon (left) scours old newspapers 
for forgotten facts on Lincoln's assassination. 


admits that history has always fas- 
cinated him. 

“T've always been impressed with 
the absolute absence of a dead past,” 
Shayon says. “All of the great events 
of history have universal meanings. 
Too often history is presented to 
young people as a special collection of 
dates and facts. I'd like to inspire 
people to think out the motives of his- 
torical figures. Human motives and re- 
lationships are the same in all eras. 

“Take the Pilgrims,” Shayon sug- 
gested. “Frequently, we think of the 
Pilgrims as courageous, noble pioneers. 
Actually, the Pilgrims were a bunch of 
folk who were kicked from pillar to 
post in their native land and had no 
place to go. Their story is the “dis- 
placed persons’ story of ‘another era.” 

To qualify for the Shayon treatment, 
an historical event must be dramatic, 
and it must have a meaning that is 
timeless. 

“To me, the importance of Colum- 
bus is not that he discovered America,” 
Shayon said, “but that his voyage rep- 
resented a triumph of imagination over 
traditional ways of thinking.” 

Shayon collaborates with script writ- 
ters Irve Tunick and Michael Sklar on 
many You Are There scripts. The re- 
search for each show is strenuous. 
Shayon won't reproduce an historical 
event unless he has enough documen- 
tary proof to make his show accurate. 
“T like to point out some of the mean- 
ings of history,” Shayon smiled. “But 
I won't invent history. 

“We have to watch like hawks to 
see that we don’t pull any boners,” 
Shayon said. “When we were doing 
the storming of the Bastille, I thought 
the Marseillaise would be wonderful 
windup music. But at dress rehearsal, 
someone pointed out that the Mar- 
séillaise wasn’t written until three years 
later. We couldn’t use it. 

“Listeners have asked me why I 
haven’t done the Boston Tea Party,” 
Shayon c@ntinued. “Well, that was a 
very dramatic affair—but it was sup- 
posed to be a secret raid. Wouldn’t it 
be ridiculous to have CBS commenta- 


tors on hand to broadcast a secret raid? 
The battle of New Orleans presents 
the same kind of problem. The battle 
was fought 18 days after the treaty 
was signed—because there were no 
communications to let the soldiers 
know the war was over. If we injected 
the idea of radio communication into 
the story, it would confuse everything, 

“We decided when we started our 
series,” Shayon told us, “that we would 
allow ourselves poetic license in per 
mitting CBS commentators to leap over 
the centuries with their mikes to land 
at the time and place where history 
was being made. But we try to avoid 
radio as a means of communication in 
the story itself. CBS can be at Caesar's 
side as he makes a speech—but we 
don’t let Caesar speak directly to the 
radio audience. We want our picture 
of Caesar’s time to be authentic. 

“It’s hard to do incidents that took 
place in the Middle Ages, because so 
few, records were kept,” Shayon said, 
“and dramatizing recent historical 
events presents another problem. 

“If we were to broadcast the out- 
break of World War I, we would start 
another ‘Men from Mars’ panic,” 
Shayon explained. “The style of our 
program is so realistic. Our commenta- 
tors report an incident as if it were just 
happening. If people were to tune into 
the middle of a show and hear that the 
Archduke of Austria had been shot 
and that war had been declared, we 
might start another war—because Aus- 
tria is still in the news today. 

“Even when we did the Burr-Hamil- 
ton duel,” Shayon told us, “a California 
woman telephoned hysterically to ask, 
‘What's all this about the Secretary of 
State being shot?” 

“And the fall of Pompeii was worse,” 
Shayon recollected. “Although I had 
our commentators saying every other 
breath that this was Pompeii, 79 A. D., 
the minute people heard that Vesuvius 
was erupting, they didn’t stop to listen 
to dates. Switchboards were jammed 
with calls from people who had rela- 
tives near Vesuvius.” 

As one talks with Shayon, he vaults 
breezily back and forth between cen- 
turies, mentioning something Socr&ates 
said, something Mary Queen of Scots 
did, or Alexander the Great’s theories 
of government. One gets the impres- 
sion that he doesn’t quite know which 
century he’s living in, that Mary Queen 
of Scots is a girl he’s just had lunch 
with, and that Socrates and Alexander 
are casual acquaintances. 

As Shayon says—to him, there is no 
such thing as a “dead past.” 
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* Be wese 


Is school work a never-ending struggle? 

Is it a fight with one hand figuratively tied behind her? 

So often the difference between poor marks and good 
ones is a portable typewriter. So often quick thinking calls 
for writing with two hands. 

A typewriter removes the barrier between thought and 
expression. For typing is thought-writing — speedy, effort- 
less, fluid. 

For her own sake — for better marks and greater self- 
confidence—provide your child with a portable typewriter. 
But provide her with the best! 


She'll want the new Royal Portable 
Most teen-agers do. Surveys show that boys and girls of 
high school age would rather have a Royal than any other 
portable. Just compare the new Royal Portable with any 
other — feature for feature — and you'll see why: 


Royal has Finger-Flow Keys! Keys shaped to the contour 
of the finger tips—giving more clearance between rows of 
keys, making for easier, faster, more accurate typing! 


Royal has an “office typewriter” keyboard! The key- _ 


board’s identical in size and slope with that of an office type- 


Royal Portable 


The World's First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 





Does your 
write with one hand 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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22. Or two? 


writer. Controls are the same, too. Truly, it’s the standard 
typewriter in portable size! 


Royal has Speed Spacer! A new space bar built right 
into the typewriter’s frame. Scientifically placed so that the 
thumb can’t miss it! 


Royal has streamlined beauty! There’s a modern, years- 
ahead look to the new Royal —a completely new design. 
Sturdy: new beauty that’s designed to withstand years of 
rugged treatment. 


You get “Magic” Margin, too! Along with all the great 
new typing features goes famous “Magic” Margin — the 
exclusive Royal convenience that sets margins in a split- 
second! And there are scores of other time-saving, work- 
saving features! 


What other portable typewriter offers all this? See the 


new Royal at your dealer’s. Learn how easy it is to own 
one. Two models: Quiet De Luxe and Arrow. 











































What do you go infor 7 


REDS ARE MADE ESPECIALLY 
FOR DIFFERENT SPORTS 












































BIKE—hes alive comfort and slip-proof soles—for 
biking, running, skating, camping. Neat for school, 
too. Brown, pigskin trimmed. Men's 6 to 13. Boys’ 
2% to 6. Little boys’ 11 to 2. 





STRIDE is a honey for fast, anti-slip action. Note 
soles. inside, a Shockproof Arch Cushion and insole 
Black, brown. Men's 6 to 13. Boys’ 2/2 to 6 





CHAMPION is a real tennis “pro” shoe—tight and 
fast, with anti-slip crepe soles, and easy Shockproof 
Arch Cushion and insole. White, biue. Men’s 6 to 13. 
Boys’ 2 to 6. Little boys’ 12’ to 3. 









UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 
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URE, YOU KNOW about the Mag- 
na Charta. Old King John or some- 
body signed some kind of paper, and 
that was the beginning of democratic 
government. 

But did you know that the Magna 
Charta, for all the influence it has had 
on our history, was not in itself a docu- 
ment that guaranteed new rights to 
the common people—but a paper de- 
signed to benefit exclusively the barons 
of England? 

How come we're so enlightened? 
Well, as a matter of fact, we were 
there when the Magna Charta was 
signed—figuratively speaking, that is. 
We've been listening to two exciting 
new Columbia albums entitled You Are 
There, ###. 

The albums are recordings of two 
CBS scripts (see CBS Makes History, 
p. 18). For You Are There’s disc debut, 
CBS has chosen “The Signing of the 
Magna Charta” and “The Battle of 
Gettysburg.” 

In the first album, CBS news 
alysts take you to Runnymede, Eng- 
land on June 19, 1215. You hear 
sounds of horses galloping across. a 
meadow, of knights calling to. their 
squires. CBS commentator John Daly 
describes the barons’ camp and the 
heavily-armored knights, spoiling for a 
fight. Daly and Ken Roberts wander 
among the assembled crowd with their 
mikes, interviewing spectators and 
barons. Don Hollenbeck, broadcasting 
from Windsor Castle, reports the de- 
parture of King John for Runnymede. 
This is history in the making! 

The second album takes you to 
Gettysburg on July 3, 1863. All your 
life you have known that the North de- 
cisively defeated the South on this his- 
toric battlefield. Now, for the first 
time, you stand tensely among Union 
and Confederate soldiers, not knowing 
how the battle will end. You only know 
that the odds are against the North, 
and that the fate of the nation hangs 
in the balance. 

We think you and your family will 
find these recordings thrilling and 
memorable. And they would be an ex- 
cellent gift for a class or club to leave 
to their school. Each album of shellac 
records costs $3.95. Both scripts are 
on one Columbia LP record—$4.85. 


POPULAR 


###South Pacific Hits (RCA Vic- 
tor). Al Goodman’s Orch. This 12- 
incher contains six of the hit tunes 


an- 





## Good. 





ats #? 


# Save Your Money. 





from the new Rodgers-Hammerstein 
musical that’s the toast of Broadway, 
These selections from the score—“Some 
Enchanted Evening,” “I’m Gonna 
Wash That Man Right Out-A My 


Hair,” “Loveliness of Evening,” “Bali 
Hai,” “A Wonderful Guy,” and 
“Younger Than Springtime” — are 


mighty lyrical. We suspect you'll be 
hearing and liking them for months to 
come. Goodman’s treatment is straight 
orchestral—no lyrics. 

##Younger Than Springtime and 
This Nearly Was Mine; # #If I Could 
Be with You and A Million Miles 
Away (RCA Victor). Bill Lawrence, 
Four pleasant ballads (the first two 
from South Pacific) sung by an up-and- 
coming baritone whom we predict will 
be on top of your hit parade in a year, 
Although Bill has barely been “dis- * 
covered,” a surprising number of our 
readers voted him their favorite singer 
in our “Jam Session” poll last month. 

##The Cock-Eyed Optimist and 
Happy Talk (RCA Victor) Eve Young. 
Two bright, brisk-rhythmed items from 
South Pacific—both happy talk. 

#Bali Hai and Some Enchanted 
Evening (Columbia). Frank Sinatra. 
Frank drags these two South Pacific 
ballads and makes them sound unusv- 
ally dull. 


CLASSICAL 


# ##Ravel’s Mother Goose Suite 
(RCA Victor). Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducts the Boston Symphony. Here is 
some of the most delicately beautiful 
music the “Bolero Man” ever wrote. 
The Suite is composed of selections 
based on five well-known folk tales. As 
Ravel originally composed this music 
as a four-handed piano duet for chil- 
dren, it has great simplicity. You hear 
it here in a sensitively orchestrated 
form. 
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MAIL IN 
YOUR 


ALUMINUM | 
pROJECT 


—— 


Nationwide schoolboy contest for the best cast 
; .. the best wrought aluminum projects closes 
June 20. Cash awards are waiting for the winners. 
And who knows . . . you may come out on top! 
So mail your favorite aluminum project to the 
Chicago address below, in this annual Scholastic 
Arts Awards contest, conducted by Scholastic 
Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 

And good luck! If you don’t happen to be 
among the 54 winners this year, there will be 
another exciting contest beginning next fall. 
Again you will have the chance to have fun work- 
ing with aluminum ... try for a cash prize in the 
Aluminum Projects Competition. ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 1774 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 

Ship your aluminum project by express— 
prepaid—to this address: 









ne 
FROM —— 






Museum of Science 4 Industry 


Jackson Park, — 
Chicago 37, INlinois 





ARD 
FOR SCHOLASTIC iNOUSTRIAL ARTS AW: 





YOU HAVE 54 CHANCES TO WIN 


Identical awards listed below will be given for 
two classes of aluminum projects: 


WROUGHT ALUMINUM—any project made of 
sheet aluminum (including rod, tube, and bar) in 
which aluminum is the major material of con- 
struction; hammered, overlaid, etched, stamped, 
sawed, spun, or other method of handling. 


CAST ALUMINUM—any project in which cast alumi- 
num is the major material of construction. Projects 
must be finished for use. Examples: Book ends, 
ash trays, name plates, lamp bases, candlesticks, 
smoking stands, lathe parts, drill press parts. 


GROUP CLASSIFICATIONS: Group I: Students in , 
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; Grades 7 and 8 whether in an elementary, junior, 

| or —— four-year high school. Group II: 
Students in Grades 9 and 10 who receive instruc- 

| tion for less than 10 clock hours per week in 

| industrial arts. Group III: Students in Grades 11 

! and 12 who receive instruction for less than 10 

| clock hours per week in industrial arts. Group IV: 

| Students in vocational, trade and industrial, and 

| technical high schools who spend 10 or more 

| clock hours per week in shop, laboratory, or 

drawing sae Saeees instructions in the sub- 

ject represent y the entry. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

L 


PRIZES—Wrought Aluminum: Prizes for Groups 
I, II, and IIT. First, $50; second, $25; third, $10; 
six honorable mentions of $5 each, for each 

roup. Cast Aluminum: Prizes for Groups II, 
fil. and IV. First, $50; second, $25; third, $10; 
six honorable mentions of $5 each, for each group. 
Teachers, for rules, write to: SCHOLASTIC 
ARTS AWARDS, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 














I. MAGNA CHARTA 


Answer each of the following brief- 
ly. Each counts 5. Total, 15. 
1. What was the 


name of the king who signed Magna 
eal 





In what year 





was my signed? 


oo LULULCLCLCTCTCtC—sé‘CsS Which group 


of people benefite d by Magna Charta 
—freemen, serfs, or peasants? 


My score ___ 


Hl. LIFE IN NICARAGUA 


Answer each of the following brief- 





ly. Each counts 5. Total, 20. 

a a tn What city is 
the capital of Nicaragua? 

2. ____ What is the 


language chie fly spoken in Nicaragua? 
oe _ Nicaragua's 
ice lowland plain borders upon 
what ocean? 

4. fs + > What 4s: the 
name of the banana-like fruit widely 


eaten in Nicaragua? 








My score 


i. THE UNIVERSE 


Place an F in front of each of the 
following which is a fact; an O, if 
it’s an opinion. Each counts 4. Total, 
20. 


A BRONZE ACHIEVEMENT KEY will be sent upon 
request to classroom teachers whose classes swb- 
scribe to World Week. This key is designed as an 
award, at the end of the semester, to the student 
with the best record in the WORLD WEEK CITIZENSHIP 
QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition 


—_ 1. The new 200-inch telescope 
is at the Mt. Palomargobservatory. 

__. 2. Our sun and its family be- 
long to a great “island” in space called 
the Milky Way. Galaxy. 

__. 3. All the stars have planets of 
their own movirig around them. 

__. 4. There are many thousands 
of galaxies still to be discovered. 

_ 5. The earth and other planets 

move around the sun. 


My score 


IV. NEW ZEALAND 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best comnletes the sentence. 
Each counts 5. Total 45. 

a. New Zealand is located 

1. south of the equator 

2. partly above and partly be- 

low the equator 

3. north of the equator 

4. in the Western hemisphere 


__b. The people who first settled 
New Zealand are called 
1. Bantus 3. Yogis 
2. Maori 4. Hawaiians 
__c. The population of New Zealand 
is about 
1. 200,000 3. 12,500,000 
2. 1,800,000 4. 109,000,000 
__d. The chief occupation of New 


Zealanders is 
1. farming 


2. fishing 
3. coal mining 
4. raising food grains like wheat 
__e. The present government of New 
Zealand is 
= 1. socialist 3. federalist 
2. communist 4. anarchist 


Executive authority in the New 

Zealand government is exercised 

by the 

1. British king 

2. governor-general 

3. president 

4. prime minister 

The social-security program in 

New Zealand is financed largely 

by 

tariff revenues 

. excise taxes 

. sales taxes 

. taxes on income of persons 
and corporations 

__h. All of the following are govern- 

ment owned or operated in New 

Zealand. except 


me OOD 


1. central bank 
2. public utilities 
3. railroads 
4. sheep raising 
—_i. As a British dominion, New 
. Zealand’s role in world affairs is 
1. dependent upon British for- 


eign policy 


2. independent of British for- 
eign policy 

3. of no importance 

4. determined by the majority 


position of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations 


My score My total score 








My name 
CQ for the issue of May 11, 1949 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 





S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D:S 


naturalization (ndt i ral 1 za shiin, or, 
nét & rl 1 za shin)—A noun. Naturaliza- 
tion is the act of conferring citizenship 
upon a person born in another country. 
A foreign-born person who emigrates to 
the United States and becomes natural- 
ized is entitled to all the rights and is 
subject to all the duties of a native-born 
citizen. 

social security—A noun. Social security 
is a program undertaken by the govern- 
ment of a nation to protect its citizens 
from some of the hazards and difficulties 








of life. Such a program, as in New Zea- 
land, may include family allowances 
(payments to families to help them bring 
up their children properly), old-age pen- 
sions (to aid persons too old to work), 
and health insurance (provision for free 
or partly free medical or dental care), 
and unemployment insurance (to aid per- 
sons temporarily out of work). 
arbitration (ar bi tra shin)—A noun. 
Arbitration is a method of settling dis- 
putes by calling in a “third party” who 
is neutral and has no interest in which 
side wins the dispute. This “third party” 
may be a person or persons chosen by 
the two sides to the dispute, or it may 
be a court or agehcy created by law. The 
“third party” makes the decision as to 





which side wins the dispute. Ordinarily 
this decision is binding upon both sides. 

central bank—A noun. In many coun- 
tries there is one bank, often controlled 
or partly controlled by the government, 
which has charge of issuing money, hold- 
ing the nation’s gold reserves, and deal- 
ing with other banks in credit and other 
matters. The Bank of England is such a 
central bank. In the United States the 
banks of the Federal Reserve System car- 
ry out some of the functions of a central 
bank. 

galaxy (gal ak st)—A noun. A galaxy 
is a huge group of millions or billions of 
stars. There are many such groups of 
stars in the universe. Each is isolated 
from other groups by vast spaces. 
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Just a few of the many won- 
derful bargains in the free 
Post’s Sporting Goods Catalog! 
Andy Pafko fielder’s glove by 
Wilson 

Johnny Mize first-base mitt by 
Wilson 

Yogi Berra catcher’s mitt by 
Spalding 

Bobby Riggs Golden Gate 
Nylon String tennis racket 

Official American League base- 

ball by Spalding ... and many 
more! 


SPONSORED 


Post’s moneysaving plan 
is endorsed by BRANCH 
RICKEY, President of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and 
§ founder of the “farm” sys- 
tem in big-league baseball. 


Post’s Cereals, Dept. S, Battle Creek, Michigan | 


' , Gentlemen: Please rush my: (Check One) | 

2 . (1) POST’S SPORTS GOODS CATALOG! 
EXTRA SAVINGS FOR C . REAIS CL) Special ‘‘team” discount plan | 
Name | 
7 | 





TEAMS! Products of General Foods ; 


On team orders of $50.00 or 

more, Post’s Cereals offersa large ? S| | TOASTIES Cc 

EXTRA discount. For details, NT \ \ ie \ ity 
Ss \ N 


check word ‘“TEAM’’ on coupon. 
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Now—Flo-Ball brings 
you the smoothest 
writing ever! Yours 
with Flo-control*, the 
new point developed 
by Flo-Ball to control 
the flow of ink. 
Writes with a dry, 
smooth, rich-dark 
line. Only Flo-Ball 
has it! Guaranteed 
to write to your 
satisfaction. 

“Little Jewel” 

(with or without 

clip) comes in 5 
colors. The *'48" 

in 4 colors, with chrome 
or gold colored caps. 
Complete refills always 
available, 49c each. 


ff 
to Ball 


for your 

writing pleasure 
PLO-BALL PEN CORP 

MEW YORK 16, N.Y. © HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK 















SOME BOYS can’t dance. Some boys 
won't dance. Yet our readers voted 
dancing as their favorite entertainment 
in our “Jam Session” poll last month. 
What’ll we do about these so-and-sos 
who are straying from our “party” line? 
Well, for one thing, we'll talk over the 
problem and try to find out why the 
rebels figure the light fantastic is strictly 
for Fred Astaire. 


Q. What does a boy do if he doesn’t 
dance? I get along with girls fine, but 
because I don’t dance, they won't “go 
steady.” A dance is held in our town 
about once a week. This month we're 
having a Junior-Senior Prom at school, 
and because I’m not going, all the girls 
think I’m poison. But I just can’t see 
dancing. 


A. We've discovered that the boys 
who are most violent in their dislike of 
dancing are often those boys who have 
never learned to dance well. Most of us 
enjoy doing anything we can do with a 


| reasonable amount of skill. 


Don’t you know boys who claim they 


| “hate” girls—merely because they’ve 





never learned to carry on a conversa- 
tion with girls? Don’t you know girls 
who claim that watching baseball games 
“bores them stiff’—obviously because 
they don’t know the difference between 
a fly and foul? 

It’s human nature for someone to 
pretend he dislikes something at which 
he lacks skill or “know-how.” But it’s 
also an immature person who abso- 
lutely refuses to participate in any 
activities at which he can’t shine. 

We'd be the last to say that dancing 
is the most essential skill for making 
friends and influencing girls in high 
school. So would most girls! But high 
school boys and girls alike agree that 
a dance is a slick way of getting to- 
gether with the crowd for a pleasant 
evening. 

As long as dances are the backbone 
of the social life in your high school or 
your town, youll miss a lot of fun if 
you persist in the Big Boycott. 

The boys who are popular with girls 
are those who are willing to do what 
the crowd wants to do some of the time 
—as long as what the crowd proposes 
doesn’t run counter to the boys’ ideas 


| of right and wrong. 


Most girls will understand if you 
don’t want to go to a dartce every Fri- 
day night. But if you refuse to go to the 
one big school dance of the year, we 
don’t blame them for locking for an- 
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other escort. What girl wants to sit at 
home—or even go bowling—on the 
night when all her friends are prome- 
nading? You’d have to be Monty Clift, 
Bill Lawrence, and Arthur Godfrey all 
rolled into one to make a girl turn up 
her nose at gardenias, soft lights, and 
a band playing Younger Than Spring- 
time. Why do you think a girl has a 
formal in her closet if it’s not for the 
Junior-Senior Prom? 

How about you? Do you enjoy dating 
girls who never want to do what you 
like to do? Maybe you're a baseball fan. 
How do you feel about a girl who “can’t 
see” baseball and wouldn't go to a ball 
game with you—even if it were the 
World Series play-offs? Wouldn’t you 
figure she was being just plain stub- 
born? If you liked her a lot, wouldn't 
you be tempted to try to persuade her 
that if she saw a few games, she might 
actually begin to enjoy the sport? And 
if she was too prejudiced to give the 
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| Walking a tightrope. 





a chance, wouldn’t you shop 


Ground for another girl, who—even if 


the didn’t think DiMaggio was the 
geatest thing since Galahad—enjoyed 
going to games with you and sharing 
your enthusiasm? 

- A considerate boy makes an effort to 
gonsult a girl's preference in entertain- 
ment occasionally. If*Molly goes ice- 
skating with you all winter, maybe you 
owe her a few twirls at the Junior- 
Senior Prom, comes spring. 

If you twirl like a giraffe, work in a 
few practice sessions between now and 
the prom. That’s what sisters are for! 
If you haven’t a sister, Molly will prob- 
ably be willing to tutor you. 

And don’t be too sure you're doing 
Molly a big favor by brushing up on 
your fox trot. The day a bright little 
blonde beams up at you and says, “Gee, 
i's fun to dance with you,” we have 
a hunch you'll think dancing is fun, too. 


Q. I go with a boy who has very nice 
manners and is very talented in music. 
But Ken is extremely shy. He doesn't 
dance, and he hangs in the background 
at parties—because he’s afraid people 
will laugh at him. What can I do to 
help him overcome his timidness? 


A. You can’t push Ken into the mid- 
dle of the dance floor or into being the 
‘life of the party.” But you can help 
him acquire confidence in himself. 

Play up Ken’s special abilities. Your 
interest in his music can make him feel 
that he is an interesting person. Build 
up Ken to your friends, too. When you 
hear Marianna talking about a Gersh- 
win tune at a party, give Ken a plug 
as the best Gershwin interpreter you 
know. Maybe you can lure Ken over to 
the piano to play Rhapsody in Blue for 
you and Marianna. Once Ken begins 
playing, others may drift over to the 
piano and like what they hear. 

You might also try inviting Ken to 
your home for casual evening dates, 
when your brother or sister is enter- 
taining a date at home—or when you 
have invited over another couple who 
are good friends of yours. Informal 
gatherings in homelike surroundings 
where Ken knows everybody will ac- 
custom him to relaxing With people. 

Plan something active like making 
fudge or popcorn, so Ken will be too 
busy to be shy. Or drag out a stack of 
records and let, Ken act as disc-jock, 
since his specialty is music. It’s not 
hard to jump from discussing a boogie- 
beat to dancing to a boogie-beat. Easy 
does it. Make Ken a breezy offer—if 
he'll show you how to knock out a b-b 
on the piano, you'll show him how to 
dance to same. In your living room 
Where there aren't a lot of people 
around, Ken may find that walking in 
time to music isn’t quite as terrifying as 
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tiie Being able fo shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 


pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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Magna Charta 


(Continued from page 17) 


ward at a slow canter—the foot-soldiers 
in the field on either side of the road 
are keeping pace with the canter! King 
John and his retinue have halted now! 
They've pulled up their horses on the 
extreme north fringe of this meadow! 

Here at the south end of the mead- 
ow, the mounted knights and the ba- 
rons are watching—and waiting. There’s 
nothing but a deep sullen silence, 
broken—there’s the first move—the first 
move in this fantastic game of chess 
being played here at Runnymede 
meadows. John and his party have dis- 
mounted. They're walking to the coun- 
cil table in the center of the meadows. 

The barons are waiting for King 
John to make the first-move. And the 
king’s face as he looks at Lord Robert 
Fitz-Walter is absolutely expression- 
less. 

Kinc JoHn: What wait you for? 
Come, let us get this noisome matter 
done with! 

LANGDON, 
BuRY: (venerable, 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
statesmanlike, sin- 
cere) My sons . ... I greet ye, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. My Lord Fitz- 
Walter, the King is ready to affix his 
royal seal to the Charter, provided all 
of you first swear fealty and declare 
yourselves his liegemen. 

Frrz-Wa.TER: Most venerable fath- 
er, we the knights and nobles of Eng- 
land, in solemn assembly, swore upon 
the high altar of St. Edmundsbury, that 
we are no longer liegemen of John 
Plantagenet, and we would hold our- 
selves so, till he should, by this charter, 
confirm to us and our heirs, all that we 
demand. 

Daty: (Quickly) Fitz-Walter has 
thrown the Magna Charta on the table. 

Frrz-Wa.tTer: The King’s royal seal 
first—then our oath of allegiance. 

Lancpon: (pleads) Ah, my sons, 
my sons. I beseech you. Hath there not 
been enough of strife and bloodshed? 
I beg ye.... 

Firz-Wa ter: His royal seal first! 

Daty: The Archbishop has turned to 


the King . . . appealing to him. . . both 
arms outstretched. 
Kinc JoHn: My good cleric—let me 


deal directly with these malcontents! 
So, my lord Fitz-Walter, you and your 
barons refuse to take an oath of fealty 
to the crown? 

Fitz-Wa.TeR: Sire—you know very 
well that— 

Kinc Joun: (interrupts) Ah, it mat- 
ters not! Of what worth is the oath of 
traitors? Come, let us be done with this 
tiresome affair. My lord Marshall, give 





them the document which I | 
caused to be drawn up. Give it to th 
and let us begone. 


Daty: William the Marshall 


thrown the King’s document on the 


table— 


Firz-WaLTER: One moment, if it 
please you, sire. . . . This document of 
yours, does it cohtain the nine and forty 
points of law we petitioned for? 

Joun: Eight and forty. And in truth, 
if I loved not peace . . . if I held not 9 
dearly the honour and weal of this 
realm . . . never would I have con- 
sented to accept even these eight and 
forty outrageous demands! 

Frrz-Wa TER: Sire, these eight and 
forty laws which you so graciously 
grant us are quite worthless without 
surety that they will be administered 
in good faith. 

Joun: Surety? Surety, ye dare ask 
for surety. Is not the word of your king 
sufficient surety? 

Fitz-Wa.TerR: Sire, we question 
not your good faith. Nevertheless, this 
—this is the document we wish you to 
seal. This is our Magna Charta. This 
alone will satisfy us . . . if you wish 
peace. Your royal seal, sire. 

Kinc Joun: Harken to me, my lords 
. .. my noble lords! I—John . . . by the 
grace of God, King of England . . . am 
only accountable to our Lord in heaven 

. . and to His Holy Servant in Rome, 
Innocent the Third. I am the king! I 
make the law! You ask that we grant 
the church freedom from state power. 
We grant that. You ask that we restrain 
our bailiffs from seizure of land for 
debts. Granted! You ask that no free 
men be put to death for petty crintes. 
Granted. You ask that no constable be 
empowered to seize goods for relief of 
the state. Granted. You ask that free 
men be tried by an elected jury. 
Granted. These . . . these and all the 
divers laws to the number of eight and 
forty . . . granted! Granted! Granted! 
But when you ask . . . nay, demand the 
administration of these laws be placed 
in the hands of five and twenty barons- 
I say NOT granted—NOT granted. 
Why don’t you ask for my throne? Why 
don’t you ask for my crown? By the 
Saints, I, and no one else, administers 
the law in this realm! Never! Never 
will I grant liberties that will make of 
me a slave! I am the king. I am the law. 

(Murmurs from barons.) 

Kinc Joun: My Lord Cardinal Pam 
dulph—the letter! 

PANDULPH: Innocentius episcopus, 
servus servorum Dei, universis Christ 
fidelibus hanc paginam inspectoris. . .« 

Quincy Howe: An official translation 
of the letter that Cardinal Pandulph # 
reading has been handed to me. It i 












a message from the Pope, addressed t% 


the barons. The message rebukes ¢ 
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ons for their lack of fealty to the 
own. It accuses them of persecuting 
Nhe king. The message refers to. the 
Magna Charta as unlawful, unjust, in- 


to the 
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on the Bauced by violence and threats. The 
message goes on to say that His Holi- 
t, if it Bpess condemns an agreement of this 
ment of #find . . . and finally, it threatens both 
nd forty # the king and the barons with—with ex- 
3 ~emmunication if the barons compel 
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ght and munication? 
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without | Pope in Rome shall thwart us this day! 
nistered Baron: Enough of talk . . . and 
threats. Arms shall decide! 
are ask Firz-Wa.Ter: Advance! Advance! 
ur king (Trumpets sound) 
ArcHBIsHoP LANGDON: Sire, I beg of 
yuestion § you, seal the Charter, seal. 
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the name of England, sire—grant them 
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. am ARCHBISHOP: You cannot hesitate, 
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1 Rome, § England. I pray you sire! But sire—this 
king! I {| means war—blood—we have had enough. 
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Learning radio is easy as pie with a Lafayette kit. And it’s fun too! 

Once you start tinkering around with tubes and headsets you’re bound 

to become a radio bug. Many fellows and girls take up the hobby seri- 

ously and set out to become “hams,” amateur radio operators. Others 

decide to become radio engineers. Whatever path you follow, there’s no 
, doubt about it—radio is the most exciting of all hobbies! 


get in on the fun now! 


Lafayette-Concord has a tremendous selec- 
tion of ready-to-assemble radio kits. Each 
kit comes with easy to follow instructions. 
They’re all priced for student budgets too. 
Write for one of these easy to a to 
build kits, today. In a short time, you'll be 
telling the gang, “Come on over to my house 
and hear the radio I built.” 
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Lafayette-Concord Kits For Radio Training 


Easy to follow assembly instructions in each kit 





1. Three tube AC-DC Stu- 
dent’s Kit. This ready to as- 
semble kit is made especially 
for the radio freshman. All 
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you need is a screwdriver, 


pliers and a soldering iron. 
Instructions are simple and 
clear. Comes less wire, tubes, 
solder and earphones. 

32N24459 — Shipping weight 
8 Ibs. $5.95 





On mail orders you will be 
charged a few cents extra for 
postage. 


Win a big prize 
in the Lafayette- 


Concord contest 
see your shop teacher for details 


ee Pan 


give you the opporturity to 
be a radio actor, singer or 
comedian. Range 75 feet. 
Complete self contained unit 
with tube and batteries. 
Sound effects kit (horses 
hoofs, forest fires, etc.), in- 
cluded with purchase price. 


3. New Solder Iron. When you 
start tinkering around with 
kits, there’s nothing more 
valual than a good 

iron. Lafayette-Concord of- 
fers all radio beginners a top 
notch iron at a sensationally 
low price. You get a 100 watt 


iron with a screw tip and a 
long life element. ribe 
this one to Dad, see if he 


doesn't think it’s a great 


value. 
996805 


22622G $6.61 
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2. Wireless Ultra Mike. Now 
roadcast in your 
own home through your own 
radio. This wireless Thike will 
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DON’T TAKE CHANCES! 


wear a BIKE supporter! 


Do as every experienced athlete does— 
wear an athletic supporter.to protect 
yourself against serious injuryin sports. 


More Athletes Have Worn BIKE 
Supporters Than Any Other Brand! 


Famous BIKE No. 10 Sup- 
porter is one of the 11 mod- 
els in the nationally-pre- 
ferred BIKE line. Ask your 
coach or Physical Educa- 
tion director about BIKE, 
then choose the right BIKE 
Supporter foryour needsat 
your sporting goods store. 
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~~ ICE are as much a part of our 


guest speaker’s everyday life,” 
explained Pat Williams, “as pencils 
and note books are part of a secre- 
tary’s.” 

The Career Clubbers looked at at- 
tractive young Anne Osmola curiously. 

“As laboratory assistant at the Bow- 
man Research Laboratory,” Pat con- 
tinued, “Anne has worked with mice, 
guinea pigs, cotton rats, and Dutch 
rabbits. 

“It started during the war, when 
Anne took the job in order to do her 
part to get vaccine to the soldiers over- 
seas. Why don’t you take it from there, 
Anne?” 

“Well, as Pat said,” Anne smiled, “I 
was ‘drafted.’ I graduated from high 
school in 1943 and thought of becom- 
ing a nurse. But the laboratories need- 
ed girls like me immediately. I decided 
to join the ‘army in white’ which fights 
the war against germs and viruses. 

“Before I could begin work, I took 
so many inoculations to protect me 
against germs that my arm looked as if 
I'd been making love to a porcupine. 
Otherwise my first work wasn’t unique. 
I was assigned to unpacking eggs, 
which are used in many experiments,” 
Anne laughed. 

“I soon discovered that hundreds of 
other girls (the men were in the Serv- 
ices) were doing similar jobs all over 
the country—at Squibb’s, American Cy- 
anamid’s, Abbott’s, Parke-Davis’, Eli 
Lilly’s—to name a few. It’s all part of 
the work of the pharmaceutical industry 
which develops, manufactures, and dis- 
tributes medicines, vaccines, etc., to 
doctors and drugstores.” 

“What do you do now?” Pat asked. 

“After the unpacking job, I learned 
to drill tiny holes into the eggs and to 
inject germs into them so that scientists 
could test various medicines to find out 
their effect on these germs. The tests 
are conducted in sterile rooms under 
ultraviolet lamps. I wear a cap, gown, 
face mask, and rubber gloves, just as a 
surgeon does. 

“We use duck eggs to grow the in- 
fluenza virus. Then we try out new 
drugs and chemicals to see if we can 
kill the influenza.” 


Beginning Jobs 

“Can high school graduates still find 
jobs similar to yours in laboratories?” 
Hazel Hamburger wondered. 

Anne nodded. “Many-beginners per- 
form routine tasks—adjust solutions, 
study the reaction of animals to tests. 
The factories which make the medi- 


CAREER CL 


Battle of the Test Tubes ; 


cines hire even more beginners thag 


the laboratories do. There begi 
operate machines which varnish 
with sugar coating, package medici 
“Beginners are lab assistants. A’ 
them are the technicians, many 
whom know organic chemistry, physig 
and higher math. They study the 





tion of animals to tests, collect statin 


tical data, and apply the information 
they've gained to specific problems, 

“Wages for beginners with 
school diplomas range from $135 to 
$180 a month. Beginners with college 
diplomas receive from $200 to $250,” 

“Pat mentioned Dutch rabbits,” Ray 
Celek said. “What are they used for?” 

“Dutch rabbits are very sensitive,” 
Anne explained. “Their temperatures 
shoot up a whole degree if a stranger 
walks quietly into the room. A techni- 
cian—noted for her calm manner—inoe- 
ulates these rabbits with drugs and 
chemicals to test their purity. If the 
Dutch rabbits’ temperatures streak up 
as much as a half degree, the batch of 
medicine is discarded. It means the 
medicine has undesirable fever-produc 
ing substances. 

“A friend of mine, Louise Biro, runs 
tests on hamsters—ornery little rodents 
with cheek pouches like squirrels- 
who'd love to chew off her-fingers. May 
Nimitz uses a slide rule and graph 
paper while she studies the food intake 
of animals who are on high vitamin 
diets.” 

“Do you know- anything about the 
factory jobs?” Dick Varnum asked, 

“Factories, such as Merck & Co., Inc, 
Rahway, N. J., must fill hundreds of 
positions which range from those for 
unskilled workers to directors of re 
search,” Anne said. “In addition to lab 
oratory technicians and _ chemists, 
Merck hires veterinarians to take care 
of the animals, and stablemen, techni 
cians, and assistants to work under the 
veterinarians. 

“I’ve already mentioned the machine 
operators on the assembly lime. Un 
skilled workers average $135 to $170a 
month; semi-skilled workers receive 
$170 to $250; and skilled workers aver- 
age from $250 to $360.” 

“Thank you, Anne Osmola,” Pat said, 
coming forward. “I must confess that 
when I told the Career Clubbers you 
were coming, some of them expe 
to see a woman with heavy spectacles, 
a microscope under her arm, and per 
haps a white rat on her hat. But asl 
heard Hap Romano whisper to Sandy 
Harris, ‘You're sharp!’ ” 
—WiiiuaM Favet, Vocational Editor 
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Pancho Gonzales, who will probably be 
Uncle Sam‘s No. 1 man in Davis Cup play. 


world championship played every 
year? Answer: Tennis! The World 
Series, the Rose Bowl, and the In- 
dianapolis Speedway Race are kid stuff 
wmpared to the tennis championship. 
Imagine a tournament which extends 
wer four months and which features 
mywhere from 25 to 35 nations! That’s 
the Davis Cup matches, brother, and 
they're held every year. 
What is this thing called the Davis 
Gup? Actually, it is a beat-up old mug 


| eae In what sport is a 


Cup Cake 


worth less than a hundred bucks. To 
tennis players, however, its value can’t 
be reckoned. For it is the symbol of the 
world’s championship. Every year it is 
awarded to the nation winning the 
Davis Cup elimination tournament. 

This year 28 nations will make the 
fuzz fly in their effort to reach the 
Challenge Round at Forest Hills, New 
York, on August 26-28. The United 
States is the defending champ and, bar- 
ring a miracle, nobody is going to take 
the Davis Cup away from us. 

We have far more tennis stars than 
anyone else. Our entire 1948 team 
(Frank Parker, Ted Schroeder, Bill Tal- 
bert, and Gardnar Mulloy) is available 
again. In addition, we have the sen- 
sational Pancho Gonzales ready, willing, 
and able to play singles for us. In fact, 
Pancho probably will be named our 
No. 1 singles player. 

When you remember that we licked 
Australia 5 to O last year and that our 
1949 team will be at least 30 per cent 
stronger, you can imagine what sort of 


chance anybody has of lifting the Davis 
Cup from us. 

We hadn’t realized, until we browsed 
through the records, that only four 
countries have ever won the Davis Cup. 
Uncle Sam has won it 15 times; Great 
Britain, nine; Australia, seven; and 
France, six. 

It struck us that, since the Cup 
matches were for the world’s champion- 
ship, they might yield a good clue as 
to who was the best player of all time. 
So we started a search for the man with 
the best record in Cup play. Here is 
what our survey revealed. The figures 
are for matches won and lost. 


Player Won Lost 
Bill Tilden, 'U. S. 17 5 
Bill Johnston, U. S. 11 3 
Henri Cochet, France ll 3 
Fred Perry, Britain 9 1 
Bunny Austin, Britain 8 4 
Norman Brooks, Australia 8 5 


From a percentage standpoint, Perry 
takes leading honors (.900), followed 
by Johnston and: Cochet (.786), then 
Tilden (.773). Tilden, however, is gen- 
erally accepted as the greatest of them 
all. His record of 12 straight Davis Cup 
victories from 1920 through 1926 is un- 
matched. 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Strong and resilient - 
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DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .,, THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


steady use. 








NO OTHER TENNIS STRING OFFERS 





Lasts longer 


You'll get better all-round performance from a racket 
strung with Du Pont nylon. Forehand, backhand or serve 
... you'll like it. What’s more, it’s durable and long-wearing 
—stands up against . . . moisture . . . rugged treatment . . . 


Try nylon yourself. You’ll see why more and more ama- 
teurs and professionals alike are switching to nylon for 
keeps. Look for the nylon tag. E. I.’du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 














To get the most out of 
your game of softball be 
sure to have a genuine 

Louisville Slugger bat and 
H & B's "Softball Rules" for 

1949. If your dealer is out of 

books send [0c (stamps or 

coin) direct to us \ 
to’ cover mailing. / 
Address Dept. §-32. 

HILLERICH & 

BRAOSBY, Inc., 

Loulsville 2, Ky. 
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SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 
















For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings 


Available in a wide 
range of prices. 

Ask for them on your 
next restringing job. 





Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and ten- 

es” written by 
well known authorities. 





X 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 
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EACH BOOK 


ID GEOMETRY! 
CONTAINS 8 OR MORE FinTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
OF THE LATEST TRIGONOMETR 
REGENTS EXAMINA- BIOLOG 
TION AND THE COM- bees 


PLETE ANSWERS. 


ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 


“The little red books 
have all the answers’ 


SPANISH 2 YEAR 
SPANISH 3 YEAR 
FRENCH 2 YEAR 
FRENCH 3 YEAR 

LATIN 2 YEAR 





each 9O 
IAT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
Send stamps — coin — or money order 






BARRON'S REGENTS SERIES 
37 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 








AMERICAN HISTORY 
nds} 








Forever Texas 


A professor from the University of 
Texas was speaking at a large conven- 
tion at which a large number of Okla- 
homans were present. When he gener- 
ously mentioned the neighboring state 
as an “outlying province of Texas,” a 
husky Oklahoma man leaped to his feet 
and shouted back, “Brother, there isn’t 
any state than can out-lie Texas!” 


E. C. Miller 


Hard to Please 


An old lady went to the doctor and 
told him of all her ailments, but seemed 
most concerned about a_ recurring 
dream in which she was constantly 
pursued by an attractive young man. 

The doctor was sympathetic and ad- 
vised her how she might sleep more 
soundly. In a few days she returned, 
still \woeful. 

“Don’t tell me you're not sleeping 
better nowadays,” the doctor said. 

“Oh, I'm sleeping fine,” the patient 
replied. “But to tell the truth, I cer- 
tainly miss that young man!” 


New Act 


A California agent had contracted 
for a vaudeville act from the east for 
a film. The act consisted of six singing 
and dancing midgets. When the agent 
met the train at Pasadena, the midgets 
stepped off jauntily—but they were all 
six feet tall. 

“What happened to you?” the be- 
wildered agent gasped. 

“Oh,” their spokesman said breezily, 
“We met a wise guy on the train, and 
he talked us into changing our act.” 


Frank Sinatra 


Discrimination 


A Londoner, not feeling very well, 
went for some free medical care under 
the Labor Government’s new health 
program. 

Entering the clinic, he saw an arrow 
which pointed down a long corridor. 
He followed it until he came to two 
doors, one marked “Female,” the 
other “Male.” Going through the latter 
he found himself in another long cor- 
ridor at the end of which were two 
more doors. These were marked “Un- 
der 35” and “Over 35.” He chose the 
right one which opened into still an- 
other lengthier corridor which again 
ended with two doors. These were 
marked “Conservative” .and “Labor.” 
As a Conservative, he chose the former, 
walked through it, and found himself— 


in the street. 


Could This Be YOU? 


The weary high school teacher, 
had been conscientiously reading sty 
dents’ essays on nature, was particulap 
ly exasperated at the tendency of or 
student to spell phonetically. He smiled 
faintly as visions of green pastures were 
hazily recalled when reading the fol 
lowing: “The birds were singing sweet. 
ly and the bum bull beez were hum 
ming.” 








Magazine Digest 


Webster Brought Up to Date 


Unpopular: That’s what a man is 
when he owns a television set and stil] 
hasn’t any friends. 
CBS’ It Pays to Be Ignorant 


Matter of Opinion 


It was one of those “morning-after- 
the-night-before” Sunday school classes 
wherein all members seemed in a daze, 
One young man, on being asked what 
were the highest creatures God made, 
answered, somewhat hesitantly, “Men.” 
It wasn’t the answer the teacher want- 
ed, and in an effort to draw the right 
answer he did everything but draw a 
picture of those celestial creatures 
known as angels. The boy was still 
puzzled. Suddenly, like a bolt from the 
blue, it came to him. With a bright 
look on his face he shouted out ti- 
umphantly, “Women, teacher, women!” 

Quote 
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SSH! I'M USING MOMS 
OILON MY BUGGY! ) 















--- MARGIE 
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Sell your classmates 
ica’s Most Beav- 
SENIORS smerfa's hoa bom 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. 
Memory Book with each order. 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa 


GRADUATION 


For GIRL 

cod Boy statuettes 
<9 age gl high—gold 
inscri ate with name, 
* year yedvated. $2.75 postpaidn, 
Liberal discounts for group 








Free 
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ation Gift items and Sport Trop 
ARLEN TROPHY CO., If 
42 West 28th St., New York, Ni 
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a Three Words 
® Asked how she succeeded in making 


ih guests feel so welcome, Elsa Max- 
well replied: “Three words suffice. 
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Hard Times 


“How long was your last cook with 
you?” 
“She was never with us; she was 


against us.” 
McCall Spirit 


Goldwynism 


Sam Goldwyn: “Anybody who goes 
to a psychiatrist should have his head 
examined.” 


Point of View 


A Texan was trying to impress upon 
a Bostonian the valor of the heroes of 
the Alamo. “I bet you never had any- 
body as brave around Boston,” chal- 
lenged the Texan. 

“Did you ever hear of Paul Revere?” 
the Bostonian asked quietly. 

“Paul Revere!” echoed the Texan. 
“Isn't he the guy who ran for help?” 


Eagle 


The Churchill Sting 


Winston Churchill was being be- 
deviled by a persistent critic who loftily 
declared: “I am a firm believer in fight- 
ing the enemy with his own weapons.” 

“Really?” Mr. Churchill replied. “Tell 
me, how long does it take you to sting 


a bee?” 
Wall Street Journal 
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BNPY power riding, the fun-way to go 
places ...at low cost! You'll be amazed 
how easy the Harley-Davidson 125 handles, 
how peppy and smooth it is, how safely and 
comfortably it takes you anywhere you want 
to go. Ideal for riding to school, shop, office, 
picnics, outings and errands. Very economical 
to operate. Owners report 90 miles and more 
per gallon. Thousands now in use. See your 
dealer and ask him for a FREE ride today. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., DEPT. SC, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


3 
at 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON, 125 


POWER RIDING 


A QOOTRR STRESS 





BUILT FOR SAFE RIDING 
© Brakes on both wheels © 3-speed trans- 
mission @ Big wheels, big tires @ Easy steer- 
ing and handling ¢ Brilliant night lighting 








Oo , ‘ , 
: “a When they arrive, I say, ‘At last.’ And 
Be wal when they prepare to depart, I say, 
the fol p Meaey” 
z ~— Squelched 
= Two Army captains were fighting 
zine Diem | wer 2 division of loot in a captured 
town. “You've never heard my honesty 
ate questioned!” roared one. 
“‘Tve never even heard it mentioned,” 
maa at “re aan eard i ; 
P eonceded the other. 
ind still Bennet Cerf 
Je Tenorant All in a Day’s Teaching 
feacher: “Now you all know what a 
molecule is.” 
o-after. Pookie: “Most of us do, sir, but per- 
classes | haps you had better explain it for the 
a daze. | benefit of those who have never been 
d what | inside one.” 
] made Canadian High News 
“Men.” Short ‘Short-Short”’ 
r want- 
e right A teacher asked her class to write 
draw a 4 the story of Longfellow’s Evange- 
catuil line in the fewest words possible. 
a still One boy handed in the following: 
om “Evangeline had a lover. She lost him. 
bright She chased him. She found him. She 
ut tri kissed him. He died.” 
» Builders 
omen! 
Quote 





Twenty-seventh of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 
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When you cross foods off your list 
Be sure they won’t be missed! 
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FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 





Help your students play 
better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
your school. Written by 
Vinnie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships: 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 





















CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 91, 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush m 
Quan’ 
“How ro Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards. 


FREE Dunlop tennis books: 





Name 





School. 





Address. 














Special diets aimed at losing or gaining weight should be 
planned for you by your doctor or school nurse. Otherwise 


you may be skipping foods that are essential for good health. 


City 








Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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Plus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS or 
two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar 
wrappers. 














The “Ritepoint” mechanical Mr. Peanut pencil is pre- 
j ORDER IT TODAY 


WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 


Department 26-C 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


i ae 7 } i 


cision-made of the finest materials, is 5% inches 






long—in attractive colors, and carries an extra sup- 





ply of lead and an eraser inside the pencil barrel. 
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PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 


PAM. 
(free), 
Bridge | 
(free) , 
ton, D. 
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Christia 
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“WAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH 


Hawaii 
May 18 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Hawaii in the Air Age, by D. C. Watson 
(free), 1949, Pan American World Airways System, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 1, New York. Hawaii 
(free), 1947, U. S. Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Fragrance of Pineapple,” by R. R. Brunn, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, November 27, 1948. 
‘Hawaii: Island Paradise,” by B. Clark, Reader’s Digest, 
January 1948. “American Pathfinders in the Pacific,” by 
William H. Nicholas, National Geographic Magazine, May 
1946. “Hawaiian Islands,” Junior Scholastic, April 28, 1947. 

BOOKS: Hawaii: A History, by Ralph Kuykendall and 
Arthur Day, $3.00 (Prentice-Hall, 1949). Hawaii, the 49th 
State, by Thomas B. Clark, $3.00, (Doubleday, 1947). 

FILMS: People of Hawaii, produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave- 
nue, Wilmette, Illinois. Sale or rent, 11 minutes. Native 
economy, sports, crafts, sugar cane and pineapples. The 
49th State, produced and distributed by RKO Radio Pic- 
tures, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 16 min- 
utes, apply. Life and culture of the islands. Modern Hawaii, 
produced and distributed by Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Sale, 10 
minutes, black-and-white or color. Hawaii, Paradise Plus, 
distributed by Hawaiian Sugar Planters Ass’n, 731 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington 5, D. C. Loan, 25 minutes, 
color. Relation of sugar production to Hawaiian economy. 
Hawaii, produced and distributed by Library Films, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York, New York. Sale, 10 min- 
utes, black-and-white or color. Native ways of life. 

FILMSTRIPS: Hawaiian Islands, 46 frames, produced 








S for TEACHERS 
THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


and distributed by Informative Classroom Picture Publish- 
ers, 48 North Division Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Story of Pineapple, 72 frames, produced and distributed 
by Egegate House, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 


Character Development 


Great Issues X in Senior Scholastic 
and World Week, May 18 
PAMPHLETS: Character Education, Henry L. Smith 
(47), Nat’l Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 50 cents. Understanding Yourself, 
William C. Menninger (Life Adjustment Booklet, °48), 
Science Research Associates, 228 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill. 75 cents. Days of Our Youth, Blanche Paulson (Self- 
appraisal and Careers Pamphlet No. 6, 49), Chicago Board 
of Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 10 cents. 
BOOKS: High School Life—Book I, Discovering Myself 
—Book II, Planning My Future—Book III, Toward Adult 
Living—Book IV (National Forum, Inc., Chicago, Ill. "46) 
$2 per book. My Dear Ego, Fritz Kunkel (Pilgrim Press, 
’47), $2.50. Coming of Age, Esther Lloyd-Jones & Ruth 
Fedder (Whittlesey House, ’41). $2.50. On Being a Real 
Person, Harry E. Fosdick (Harper, ’43), $2.50. Twelve 
Tests of Character, Harry E. Fosdick (Harper, ’23), $1.75. 
This Believing World, Lewis Browne (Macmillan, *44), 
$1.75. Designs of Personality, M. E. Bennett & H. C. Hand 
(McGraw, 38), $1.36. A Preface to Morals, Walter Lipp- 
mann (Macmillan, ’41), $2.50. The Importance of Living, 
Lin Yutang (Reynal, 37), $3.50. What Men Live By, Rich- 
ard Cabot (Houghton, 14), $1.50. These Are Our Horizons, 
Sister M. Charlott and Mary Synon (Faith and Freedom 
Series, Ginn & Co., 45), $1.56. 





Chicago; Sister Albertus Magnus, Rosary 


Brooklyn; Mr. C. B, Wheeler, Buffalo 





United Nations 


General information and background 
material on the United Nations can be ob- 
tained from these sources: Educational 
Section, Dept. of Public - Information, 
United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y.; Office 
of United Nations Affairs, State Dept., 
Washington, D. C.; U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, State Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; U. S. Office of Education, 
United Nations Section, Washington, D. C. 

A network of United Nations Volunteer 
Educational Centers has been established 
throughout the country. You may wish to 
make use of these local sources to obtain 
U. N. material more readily. These educa- 
tional centers cooperate on a voluntary 
basis with the United Nations. 

Alabama: Dr. G. H. Yeuell, U. of Ala- 

a, University. California: Dr. J. U. 
Michaelis, U. of California, Berkeley; “Mr. 
B. W. Hayden, Stanford U., Box 1485, Stan- 
ford. Colorado: Prof. E. Carr, U. of Colo- 
fado, Boulder. Connecticut: Prof. V. E. 

mn, U. of Connecticut, Storrs. Wash- 

» D. C.: Sister Carmelita, Trinity 
College. Florida: Mr. H. E. Nutter, U. of 
Gainesville. Georgia: Mr. E. A. 


| Lowe, U. of Georgia, Athena. Illinois: 
| Chicago Teachers Union, 509 S. Wabash, 


SS 
~~ 





College, River Forest. 
Indiana: Mr. H. Bjorum, Purdue U., La- 
fayette. Iowa: Prof. H. Roberts, U. of 
Iowa, Iowa City. Kansas: Extension Li- 
brary Service, U. of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Kentucky: Miss Chloe Gifford, U. of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington; Sister Margaret Ger- 
trude, Nazareth College, Nazareth. Maine: 
Mr. F. C. Foster, U. of Maine, Orono. 
Maryland: Dean H. Benjamin, U. of Mary- 
land, College Park. Massachusetts: Mr. S. 
Schwebel, Harvard U., Cambridge; Mr. M. 
B. Fox, 355 Boylston St., Boston. 
Michigan: Mrs. L. Tasch, U. of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. Minnesota: Prof. H. S. 
Quigley, U. of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Missouri: Mr. A. J. Snyder, U. of Missouri, 
Columbia. Mississippi: Dr. E. Borinski, 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo; Dean F. W. 
Murphy, U. of Mississippi, University. 
Montana: Mr. L. J. Carleton, Montana 
State U., Missoula. Nebraska: Dr. K. O. 
Broady, U. of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
Nevada: Dr. P. H. Jensen, U. of Nevada, 
Reno. New Hampshire: Mr. L. P. Young, 
Keene Teachers’ College, Keene. New Jer- 
sey: Mr. D. C. DeHart, Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick. New Mexico: Mr. E. D. Wer- 
ner, New Mexico State Teachers’ College, 
Silver City. New York: Miss T. Weil, 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., 





Council on World Affairs, 207 Underhill 
Building; and others at Fredonia, Ithaca, 
New Paltz, and New York City. North 
Carolina: Mr. L. S. H. Kan, U. of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. North Dakota: Dr. 
C. L. Kjerstad, U. of N. Dakota, Grand 
Forks. 

Ohio: Mrs. W. Southward, Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs, 922 Society for 
Savings Bldg., Cleveland, 14. Oklahoma: 
Dr. H. C. Hansen, U. of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man. Oregon: Dr. H. B. Wood, U. of Ore- 
gon, Eugene. Pennsylvania: U. N. Council 
of Philadelphia, 1411 Walnut St., Phila- . 
delphia; Prof. A. W. Vandermeer, Penn- 
sylvania State «College, State College. 
Rhode Island: Dr. M. Loughrey, Rhode 
Island College of Education, Providence. 
South Carolina: Mrs. P. J. Riser, U. of 
South Carolina, Columbia. 

South Dakota: Mr. R. D. Falk, U. of 
South Dakota, Vermillion. Tennessee: Mr. 
F. C. Lowry, U. of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Texas: Dean T. H. Shelby, U. of Texas, 
Austin. Washington: Mr. D. C. Libbey, 
Washington State College, Pullman. West 
Virginia: Dr. K. Cook, West Virginia U., 
Morgantown. Wisconsin: Bureau of In- 
formation & Program Service, U. of Wis- 
consin, Madison. Wyoming: Dean O. C, 
Schwiering, U. of Wyoming, Laramie, 
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CLOSER 


CLOSER 
CLOSER 


CLOSER 


Comes the end 


of the spring semester. 
AND your 


Scholastic subscription. 


if you have already renewed 
your subscription to SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
or WORLD WEEK, 
farther! 


read no 


if you haven’t, spare yourself 
one more detail during the 
opening weeks of school next 
fall, and send us the renewal 
erder card mailed to you 
recently. You will then be 
assured of receiving prompt 
shipment of your Scholastic 
magazine during the opening 
week of school in September. 


Having ordered before, you 
know that all you need to do 
_ how is estimate the size of your 
next class. In the fall, we will 
send you a card on which you 
can state your final ‘order. 


Get our best service by send- 
ing us your card today. 
Thank you. 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





Off the Press 


Winston S. Churchill's Maxims and Re- 
flections, selected by Colin Coote and 
Denzil Batchelor. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. 176 pp., $2.75. 


The immense body of Mr. Church- 
ill’s writings and oratory is always fer- 
tile with ideas. Their quality, however, 
has long been the subject of heated 
differences, for like all great men, he is 
hated and hailed. 

The editors have done a worthwhile 
job in sifting Churchill’s recorded 
thoughts for the hundreds of kernels 
which are a key to the man and a com- 
mentary on the last half-century of 
history. There are chapters on Church- 
ill’s view of himself, his likes and dis- 
likes, Russia, war, Britain and the Em- 
pire, India, foreigners, politics, and 
maxims on human conduct. 

The book was first published in Eng- 
land, two years before its appearance 
here. The most recent selections are 
dated 1945. Although that is a logical 
terminal, what Mr. Churchill has said 
since the end of the war should have 
found a place in the American edition. 


Intellectual Abilities in the Adolescent 
Period, by David Segel. U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 41 pp. (pamphlet), 15¢. 


To aid in reconstructing secondary 
education, the U. S. Office of Education 
sponsored an analysis of research stud- 
ies on the subject of intellectual abilities 
at the secondary school level. Among 
the concepts derived is that “all indi- 
viduals have a common need for expe- 
riences which will lead to the develop- 
ment of well-integrated personalities.” 
This and other findings in the report 
should surprise no one. Administrators 
will, however, wish to skim this bulletin 
for suggested principles of intellectual 
growth which may guide them in re- 
visions of the curriculum. There is also 
an up-to-date guide to available tests. 


On Their Own in Reading, by William 
S. Gray. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
N. Y. 268 pp., $2. 


We are not fortified by any polls, but 
we will hazard the guess that nine out 
of ten teachers feel that the reading 
level of our students has reached a new 
low in recent years. This is especially 
the case on the secondary school level 
where too many of us are so consumed 
by course content that we leave im- 
provement in reading skills to the oc- 
casional teacher of remedial reading. 

Much more must be done to improve 
reading at all levels. Professor Gray of 
the University of Chicago has made a 


major contribution to the improy 
reading campaign in his new text. Af 
sketching the history of reading met 
ods since the turn of the century, 

details in clear language the word-p 
ception skills which must be me 
widely developed in our schools. § 
offers numerous suggestions for aidj 
youngsters who are baffled by n 

words. Basic to a firm foundation 

good reading, according to Profes; 
Gray, is “a close analogy between tf 
child’s oral language and the print 
language he is expected to interpret, 


Helping the Teacher of English Thro 
Supervision. The National Council} 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th § 
Chicago 21. 62 pp. (mimeographed} 
50¢. ; 


If the philosophy of supervision 
forth in this excellent manual 
widely practiced, the damning of sup 
visors by classroom teachers would 
unnecessary catharsis. “Supe 
must find ways and means to sect 
relief for teachers from the conditia 
and tensions that harass them,” M 
rill Paine, Director of English, Eli 
beth, New Jersey, states in the open 
chapter. 

Among the many ways a prince 
can help English teachers is to redu 
their pupil load when they are burden 
with extracurricular assignments, 
cording to Max J. Herzberg, Princip 
Weequahic High School, Newark. 
department head “must operate cod 
eratively if he is to get results,” é 
Ruth M. Weeks, Head of the Engl 
Department, Paseo High School, Kal 
sas City, Missouri. In selection of a 
quate materials such as books, 
should be used for a time under clas 
room conditions before a large order 
placed, counsels Hardy R. Finch, Hea 
of English, Greenwich High Sche 
Greenwich, Connecticut. There 
other worthwhile chapters on the 
of the superintendent, the function 
the specialist in supervision, the sup 
visor in a coordinated program, St 


supervision of English, giving attenti 


to neglected areas, and curriculum ¢ 
velopment through supervision, ¢@ 
tributed by R. W. Bardwell, La Cros 
Wisconsin; Frances Broehl, Flint, Mie 
igan; Edna L. Sterling, Seattle; Blane 
Trezevant, Louisiana; Robert C. Poo 
University of Wisconsin; and Lillian 
Paukner, Milwaukee. : 
Although the emphasis. through 
is on English in the curriculum, supé 
visors and teachers in other areas 
benefit from study of this coop 
work. Howarp L. Hurvy 
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Name 





Grade 








Identify the persons and answer the questions. In 
Question 8, write missing word. Each counts 2. Total 30. 


MA LOOK AT ASIA 
%, 








5. He is premier of 
the country you have 
just named in Ques- 
tion Number 3. 


3. and 4. Beware! These maps are not in the 
same scale. North is downward on one. Which 
is the nation shown 


2. The country with 
the “?” is the newest 
British Dominion. 
Write its name. 


1 Prime minister of 
ime Dominion of In- 
| he is one of 
n’s top leaders. 

at left? 








at right? 














ST AND WEST 





PaciFic CORAL REE 


a 4 > - 
3 bd 
OcEAN Ni 











10. Here’s another 


BR He recently suc- 
Meded Molotov as 
Teteign minister of 
HeU.S.S.R. 





AMERICANS WITH WORLD RESPONSIBILITIES 


tat 


TT. Here is the man 


Whe succeeded Gen- 
@el Marshall as Sec- 
Mary of State. 


s 


7. Name the nation 
which administers this 
United Nations Trust 
Territory. 





12. Here's another 
newcomer in the cab- 
inet. He’s the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 





8. This is Wake, a 
typical coral island 
of the type known as 





9. In which ocean 
would you look for 
Jemo island? (It’s a 
real place.) 





island, now Canada’s 
tenth province. Name 
the island. 








13. His job affects 
world food supplies. 
He is Secretary of 
Agriculture. 





14. He is chairman of 
the important Senate 
Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 





My score for this 


15. This Columbia U. 
professor is now a 
“roving ambassador” 
for the U.S. 

















Mapping 
the News 


Referring to the map, answer each 
question in the space provided. 
Each counts 2. Total 20. 


1. At its farthest east point, this nation 
borders on what country? 





2. Nations with this number and 10 oth- 
er nations signed what pact last month? 





3. This country was not a signer of this 
12-nation pact. Name the country. 





4. Name the high religious leader re- 
cently imprisoned for life here. 





5. Name the three nations that agreed 
on new occupation law for this region. 





6. Name this nation where army leaders 
recently took over the government. 





7. What international group has just 
been considering future of these areas? 





8. Name this nation which signed ar- 
mistice with neighbor to the northeast. 





9. Name this nation which is seeking 
sea outlet through neighboring colony. 





10. Riots were recently reported here be- 
tween natives and what minority group? 





My score 
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(Answer any two of the following five 


‘groups of questions on this page. Each 


group counts 20. Perfect score for this page 
40.) 


I. IF YOU WERE GOVERNOR of your state, you 
would be able to pick out the correct statements that 
follow. (If the statement is true, write the letter Tin 
the space preceding the statement. Write F if the state- 
ment is false. Each counts 4. Total 20.) 


__l. Justice Court is the lowest state court in most states. 
__.2. There is more land in community forests than there 
is in privately-owned forests. 

_3. The unit of government that usually operates public 
schools is the school district. 

_.4. Metropolitan areas have stopped growing and are no 
longer important. 

_.5. Most states are opposing the Federal claim to owner- 
ship of oil in underwater lands off the U. S. coast. 


My score 


fl. IF YOU WERE AN OFFICIAL OF THE OR- 
GANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES, you would 
be able to match up all the following correctly. (Write, 
on the line in front of each name in Column A, the 
number of the phrase in Column B which matches best. 
Each counts 2. Total 20. ) 


Column A Column B 
— Trujillo 1. Majority of people are 
Ne ‘ 
__Paraguay 9 ae 
— Haiti 8. Ecuador 
British Cuiana 4. Claims Falkland Islands 
on Beis 5. Heads Dominican Republic 
—SALTE plan 6. U. S. leases it from 
F Panama 
—Canal Zone 7. Combination of Colombia, 
—Quito Ecuador, Venezuela, and 
% ; a Panama 
— ‘Gran Colombia 8. Claims Belize (British 
Honduras) 


—__Gu: ale ; : 
uatemala 9. Two revolutions in 1949 


__Argentina 10. Capital is Georgetown 


My score 


lll. IF YOU WERE A CAREFUL READER OF 
WORLD WEEK this term, you will know which of the 
following statements are opinions and which are facts. 
(Answer by writing the letter F in front of éach state- 
ment which is a fact. Write O if the statement is an 
opinion. Each counts 4. Total 20.) 

—1. U. S. engineers and scientists are trying to build 
atomic engines to run ships and planes. 

__2. Stratocruisers are the largest commercial passenger 
planes in the world. 

__3. The U. S. iron and steel industry will have to move 
to the Atlantic coast as soon as Mesabi iron ore is used up. 
__4. The next Federal Census will be taken in 1950. 
__5. The Northwest Atlantic Fisheries treaty must be 
ratified or U. 8. fisheries will be ruined. 


My score 


It You Were... 





IV. IF YOU WERE LARS CHRISTENSEN, a Nor- 
wegian boy, you could easily fill in the following blanks 
with the correct answers. Each counts 4. Total 20 


1. The geographic region of Norway and Sweden is known 
as the - -—-—-—-—--—--—--—--—--— perfinsula. 

2. The deep flooded valleys along the coast of Norway are 
known as — — — — — — i : 

3. The Norwegian word, — — — — — — , Means a mountain 
pasture where livestock is kept during the Norwegian sum- 
mer. 

4. The chiet fishing port and second largest city in Norway 


5. The warm ocean current that helps keep Norway's 
climate fairly mild is the - —- — —- —- —- —- — — = (two 
words). 





V. IF YOU WERE A POLITICAL CARTOONIST, 
you would have to use symbols to represent world 
events. Show that you can read the symbols in this car 
toon by underlining the right word in each of the paren- 
theses. Each counts 4. Total 20. 


The pleased-looking fiddler is (Hitler, Stalin, John Bull). 
“Beautiful Blue Danube” is the name of a famous (novel, 
geography text book, Viennese waltz). The Danube is a 
(mountain, river, railroad). “Red” is a color often associ- 
ated with (communism, music, fascists). The fiddler has 
scratched out the word “blue” and written in “red” because 
(the Danubian nations are feeling “blue” about the loss 
of river trade, most of the Danube region is under Com- 
munist control, red is a more beautiful color than blue.) 


My score Score for this page 





TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY he 
@ 290 4006908001000 
Scale of Miles 





Treasure Hunt 


On every map there are golden nuggets of informa- 
tion waiting to be discovered. You'll never find this 
treasure trove unless you know how to read maps. 
Here is a map of Russia. (The white area is Siberia.) 
The map will tell you the answers to the questions 
below if you apply a few basic geographic principles. 
Answer by underlining the word or phrase which cor- 
rectly completes each sentence. Each counts 1. Total 10. 


1. The distance by railroad between Moscow and 


Sverdlovsk is about (500, 1000, 2000) miles. 


2. Looking from the lower right-hand corner of the 
map, north is (straight left, diagonally toward the 
top center of the page, in the direction of Alaska). 


3. The Volga River flows in a generally (southerly, 


northerly, northwesterly) direction. 


4. (Caspian Sea, Baltic Sea, Lake Baikal) is the larg- 
est body of water in the eastern half of the U. S. S. R. 


5. Russia’s largest island, other than islands in 


the Arctic Ocean, is (Sakhalin, Kamchatka, 


6. One nation with a common boundary with 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea is (Tul 


Iraq, Romania). 


7. Bering Strait is (farther north, farther 


ther west) than the mouth of the Lena River. 


8. According to the map, the country with the 
est common boundary with the U. S. S. R. is ( 
Finland, Mongolian Peoples Republic). 


9. In comparison with the mouth of the Lena 
the city of Novo Sibirsk is ata (higher, lower, 


the same) altitude. 


10. Traveling by air along the shortest route 
the United Kingdom to Syria, you would fly in a 


- erally (northerly, westerly, southeasterly) d 


My score Total score for Semester 
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